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The open-collar feeling in leather 


Fine Glove Stitching brings new custom 
smoothness to a man’s shoe: The Monaco 


You and this lucky man’s atten- 
tive wife have probably already 
seen the big difference— the same 
invisible stitching he prizes in a 
fine glove, now in a man’s shoe. 
Shoeinen call it '’stitch-and-tum.” 
It gives the Monaco the fine- 
seam tailored neatness of custom- 
made shoes. 


But there’s more to the Monaco 
than the picture shows — inside 
and out. A full leather lining for 
example. Shoemakers built this 
shoe with infinite care — made it 
light and luxurious. 

Here, in rich aniline calf, is 


Roblee’s "open-collar feeling” 
at its best— the blend of choice 
leather and design that makes 
this shoe as flexible as your foot. 

Colors: Black or Suntan. 
Roblee Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


by ROBLEE 1695 




New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


‘ I like to swim/' savs Californian Bob Mathias, “But 
sun. wind and wat(*r arc rough on mv hair. That’s whv I 
use \'itali.s. It’.s iiot greasy, and it doesn't drvout mv hair.” 
It's that simple. \’italis makc.s hair easy to manage. Yet 
you never ha\ p a greasv look l)ecau.se Vitalis contains 
\’-7. the greawle.’iS grooining discoveiy. What's more, 
\’italis provides superb protecticju against dried-out 
hair and scalp. Try new \’italis. You’ll like it. 

•//r’v iKuh-T roulracl to Rutjdi-PiDiaiim Protlufliom, producen of 
“legend of the Lest.” 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 



New VITALIS" Hair Tonic willi V T. VS ^*5^ 
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Knowledgeable people 
buy Imperial 

-and tliey buy it every timt 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

IJNOED WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 
YEARS OR WORE.OlO • 70% GRAIM NEUTBAl SPIRITS 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 
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COVER: Ch. Bakrage OF Quality Hill . Aciflowiedsmsmionpoaesi 

Photograph by Jerry Cooke 


Entering the lists of the Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show, 
the noble boxer on this week's cover could well be the fourth 
of his breed to capture the coveted, uliimate award. For the 
success story of Barrage and the boxer breed, see pages 52 54. 


All (KKIi uMm 

IMt'iHliatiil P<ii-An«rK«l 
CwixtM C*nv«nllMt. 
Coe,>l,M Q IKt b« Tim* Inc. 


JUBILATION ON THE KAW lO 

Kannatt and loira Slate met in just about the mosl exciting basketball game of the season. By Jere.miah Tax 

SPECTACLE: JUNE IN JANUARY 14 

Kio de Janeiro has that to ojfcr— and lots more. By Horace Sutton, ii'ilh four pages In Color by Ormond Gigli 

THE ANSWER TO "WHO WON?” 30 

A new photographic device will he tried out nl Ike .\/i71ro«e Games to fake the guesswork out of racing 

DAYTONA SPEED WEEK: IRON ON THE SANDS 33 

With Detroit moving in, Bill France's stock car baby has come of age. Don.vld MacDonald reports from the beach 

A BIG LIFT FOR FITNESS 44 

Weigkl lifting now has the endorsement of Physiologist Peter Karpovich. By Dorothy Stull, with some illnsiraled exercises 

A BRIGHT MONTH FOR DOGS IN NEW YORK AND LONDON 52 

Alice Higgins reports on the jmpular boxer, and JERRY CoOKE photographs the world’s biggest dog show In Color 

THE EPIC OF SPIKE WEBB: PART I 62 


When Spike left the Army to join up at Annapolis, he launched the U.S. Navy on an unforgettable era of fisticuffs 
and fun, Nardi Reeuer Campion begins his life story, in the first of two parts 
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some good advice on trajectory with irons 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 

WHAT IT'S LIKE TO OWN A MAJOR LEAGUE CLUB 
Ebulllant Fred Knorr u»ed to root for the 
Detroit Tiger*. Now he i* a co-owner. A portrait 
by Roy Terreil of an important new sports figure 

TEXAS GOES WILD OVER BASKETBALL 
It's getting so that the Southwest ha* more 
new stadium* than oil wells, reports Tex Maule 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 

If you saw someoyie riolaiing 
the fish and game laws 
would you report him to 
a game warden? 


DICK CORNISH 



PreKidfnt 

Mflrapolildti lioil ond 
Guh Editiirs' .Ajvn. 

Not a novice who un- 
knowingly took one 
fish more than the lim- 
it. But I would report 
a jacker, the guy who 
uses a light to bewilder 
a (Jeer at night, or anyone else willfully com- 
mitting a major violation of our game laws. 
They are robbing our resource's and deserve 
to be prosecuted. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD G. THOMSON 

Bryn Mnwr, Pa. 
Housewife 


I’m tempted to say I 
would. But would I? 
I love to shoot, have 
gone railbird shooting 
and have shot pheas- 
ant and (]uuil. I also 
shot grouse from Invercauld Castle in Scot- 
land. I know how people can be tempted. 
I’d never violate the hunting laws, but I 
couldn't report iithers. 




New York 
.Actress 


No. In many cases, the 
violation may be ac- 
cidental rather than 
willful and deliberate. 
Suppose a hunter ac- 
cidentally shoots a doe 
during a .season on buck? It often happens. 
However, if a hunter is apprehended with a 
carcass out of season, he should be Jailed 
and fined heavily. 


BERT FERGUSON 



.Milriphis 
liiidio stiili(i7i 
exteulire 

I supposeeverysporfs- 
man should, but it’s 
not his nature. Would 
I? That depends. If 
he’s over the limit, no. 
If he's poaching in a 
field or stream, perhap-s. If he's hunting out 
of .season, yes. Out of season irritates me 
most, probably because I want to hunt if 
anybody else is going to. 


CAL FARLEY 

.Amarillo, Texas 
Presidettl of 
Boijs’ Hunch 

We have that problem 
out our w,ay because 
.. there’s a lot of quail 
A andwildturkey.Hunt- 
JV ing i.s wonderful and 

the quail season is 
short. I understand why a man would bag 
more than the limit. I dislike reporting him, 
but the game warden always give.s the birds 
illegally shot to our kid.s. 



LLOYD W. SHEARER 



I'nirersily of .Maryland 
Zovloijy instrurlur 


It's difficult to answer 
that question. Suppose 
the violator happens 
to be a good friend? 
It can happen. If he 
werea friend. I'd prob- 
ably remonstrate with him. IIow could 1 
report a friend? Sure, there's no excuse for 
things like shooting out of sea.son, but a 
lot of people do. 


Albany, X.Y. 

Acting editor, X.Y'. 
Slate Conservationist 


AL BROMLEY 

n 

I did once. This man 
.shot seven deer before 
the sea.son. He didn't 
need them, 

That me more 

than the illegal shoot- 
ing. I’ve seen violations that may have 
been unintentional, and I haven’t reported 
them. You have to use horse sense, like u 
cop does with traffic violations. 


MORRIS R. VOLCK JR. 


Xew Y’ork City 
Sales ?Kon«ytT 
Dictaphone Co. 


^ 3|P I don’t think I would 

— ^ report him. The states 

have game wardens for 
lhatpurposeand that’s 
why game wardens are 
sometimes so unpopu- 
lar, an unpopularity I wouldn’t like to share. 
After all, although a man has violated a 
game law, it isn’t as if he had violated a 
criminal law. 


: 3F' 


MRS. CAMILLE M. CAHILL 

Gua m 
JJonsftvife 


Is/ioiddreport him, but 
I’d be considered a tat- 
tletale. My friends 
might not like that, 
and we’d hear about it 
on Guam where my 
husband is stationed. Anyway, I'm told 
some game wardens let the local inhabitants 
hunt out of season. If that's true, why 
.should I report a violation? 



NEXT WEEK: 

Is there a physical 
fitness problem 
among the youth 
of your country? 
(Asked of foreign 
dignitaries) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





boats of 

REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 

never rust, rot or warp — are maintenance-free 


Each year more and more boat manufacturers 
are showing ALUMINUM boats at the National 
Boat Shows. 

The reason, of course, is that lighltveight 
aluminum is maintenance*free. Gone is all the 
work ... all the expense ... of boat upkeep- 
thanks to aluminum. You en/oy pure boating 
or fishing pleasure ... for years and years . . . 
when you own a gleaming, water-tight boat of 
Reynolds Aluminum. 

And your all-aluminum boat is so light in 


weight ... it can easily be lifted to the top of 
your car or towed behind ... no trick at all in 
getting these lightweight beauties to the water! 

Here’s a boat that’s made for fun only— made 
with Reynolds Aluminum. Make sure your next 
boat is made with Reynolds Aluminum. 

Reynolds does not make aluminum boats. But 
Reynolds supplies quality aluminum to the lead- 
ing boat manufacturers listed below. For further 
information write Reynolds Metals Company, 
P. 0. Box iSOO-NT, Louisville 1, Ky. 



Sea Nymph Blue Slar Freeland McKertaie 

Aqualine Cadillac Aero-Craft Meyer$ Sabre Craft 

Arkansas Traveler Duratech Larson Crestllner Naden Quality Line 

Aqua-Queen FeatherCraft Lone Star Orlando Clipper 

Pioneer Polar Kraft Resorler Rich Line 

Seamaid Seth Smith Sports-Kraft Starcraft 

OuraCraft Trallorboat Vio Holda Cruiser Craft 

Grumman Rexcraft Switzer Craft 


See "CIKCUS tor." PeyneTch eKrliitg drematit le/iei, SuiKfoyi en NBC-Ftr 
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MANUEL ANGELES, professional 
football player in Mexico, wears 
Jantzen's good looking Torero Higli 
Diver swim trunks. Fabric is strong, 
durable, smooth fitting, and comfort- 
able. Five patterns to select from. 
Sizes 28-38, $5.95. At leading stores. 
(Photograph taken in Acapulco. Mex.) 


Xy sporfswt 


sportswear for sportsmen 

jontzen Inc./ Portland B, Oregon 




S^ICCCUIBEIL 

Gflie PBODUCTS> 

Dept. 827. Galesburg, III. 


For 

family 

fun 


division OUTBOARD 

MARINE Corporation 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



T HIS BHHATTKi) MAN is PhotOLTrupht-r Jerry (’ooke, a 
jTrolific fonlributor to SfouTS Illustkatku, wlio in 
lliis i-'i.'Jiie >fets credit not only for oiir cover but al.^o for 
the ('rufl’.s Dog Show and the SPOHTiNd Look. 

As an ailjunct to taking pictures, ('ooke collects sports 
hats. The method is simph'. When he g<x*s on a.ssignments 
he dot'sn'L wear one. He ju.st makes it a point, whenever 
he can, to buy one on the scene. 

(’ooke first .spotted the grouse helmet, on the right atop 
the Reverend W.J.L.K. Haywood of North Devon, an 
interested speetator at the Cruft's Show in London. The 
classic pith model on ih«* left was the logical .solution 
to (he sun at Florida's Africa. I’.S.A., where he siiot this 
week’s SPOHTiNt; LooK on batik, (('ooke left his assign- 
ment with cover dog Ch. Barrage, however, as hatless as 
he came. Barrage posed indoors.) 

One of the last limes ('ooke bought a hat htjore leav- 
ing on assignment was in 15)40 when he went to photo- 
graph an eclipse at the North Pole, a jioor place for shop- 
ping. You can .see the polar model below in the picture of 
jiart of ('ooke’s collection. But since then most of the 
places he'.s been to have olfered bid ter facililie.s for him 
to work liis Version of ‘The hat trick.” 

If there’s any moral, it must be one already familiar 
to Sfokts Illlstuatki) and its rea<lers. Part of the fun 
of sports is the clothes that go with them just as part 
of the fun of sports [)hotogra[)hy for Jerry Cooke is the 
hats lu* come.s back with. 



S K.P. DELUXf 
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“lU take 
the Sportsman type... 
any time!” 






Man's iflva: nipfjpil alter sliavt- lniinn. 
w ill) just ciimi'jli sting tn iiiakc ymi .-tiivcr 
...a little. I.aO [ii'imf, niailc tn use mery 
tlav. . . ur as often as you >liavi'.Sl. nius tax. 



1 WON’T WEAR A THING 
BUT TOWNE AND KING!” 



says ELMER CADAVER, pre-medic 


CHLOROFORM, WASH.. Nov. 19-As 
intern in the Puss & Pooch Animal Hospital. 
Elmer reports two clinical discoveries: Siamese 
cals Thrive on Miliown; and Weimeranet dogs 
come in 3 colors. His thesis, "Small Animals 
arc Cheaper to Feed" is compulsory reading 
at the Puyallup Zoo. Since Eimer's hobby is 
archery, his latest research project is; "How 
much he.idsiart docs a yellow tomcat need to 
outrun an arrow?" Off-duty, few can match 
F.lmcr's terrific collection of sweater shirts 
(unless they insist on Townc and King.) For 

TOWNht.I.A. an exclusive T&K style, wuh 
contrasting Mik-mued trim. S-M-I.-XL. 10.9?, 

TowNE AND King, ltd. 

CuonliiuUfJ Kiiil^ air 
5V5 Broculwciy, Riulwootl Ciiy. Califoniiu 



THE INSTANT YOU 
YOU KNOI 
IT'S THE ROD F 


Wondvroii ow ner lor dealer 1 
ss ill proudly let )ou ' I'ei-I the 
Difference." You'll be satisfied 
with nothing less once you feel 
the superb aciion. fighting power 
^/>f exclusive Shakespe.ire slr.iight 
' n So light — slim 
uii casiing. spin- 
i'oit- 
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COMING EVENTS F«b. S through F«b. 17 



Cleopatra 

knew how to 
tow the Marc 


But even the wUy Empress would 
liave had difficulty holding Marc 
Antony, were he but garbed in a 
modern tuxedo by “After Six." For 
there's dash and go about this elegant 
attire— the crowning touch for fun- 
filled evenings! On the Nile or Man- 
hattan Isle— set the style, go formal! 



AFTER SIX FORMALS • DEPT. S. PHIEA. 3. PA. 



CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Ptoof • Green 110 Proof 
SehleRelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., N. Y. 3 



Big, bright, and crystal -clear waiting for you on the 
other side of Bushnell Binoculars. Wherever you go- 
whatever you do-there's high adventure In sight. 


Find out today which model Is perfect for you' Mail 
coupon for FREE authoritative guide, "How to Select 
Binoculars. " and name of nearby dealer. 



• Cxclutiv 20 veer (rue 
• 30 doy free trie 
• 33 morfefs. $9.95 r< 


iJ3ushnell ^ 


FRIDAY, FiMUARY 8 


Boskalbalf 
(Leading college games) 

Kentucky vs. Mississippi, Memphis. 

Oregon SI. vs. California, Corvallis, Ore. 

Stanford vs. Washinglon St.. Stanford. Calif. 

Washington vs. UCLA, Seattle. 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. New York: Phitadelphia vs. St. Louis. Phila- 
delphia. 

Boot Show 

Chicago National Boat Show, Chicago (through Feb. 17). 

Boxing 

• Isidrn Marliney vs. Bobby Courchesne, tealherweighls 
o (10 rds.). Mad. Sq. Garden. New York, 10 p.m.(NBC). 

Rocquols 

National Singles Champioitship, New York. 

Skiing 

*7in Dartmouth Senior Championships & Win'ei Carni- 
val. Hanover. N.H. (through Fab. 10). 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Beskelboll 
(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Marquette. Peoria. III. 

Biigham Young vs. Ulah, Provo, Utah. 

Canisius vs. Manhattan. Niagara vs. Holy Cross. Buffalo. 
Clamson vs. Wake Forest, Clemson College, S.C. 
Columbia vs. Navy. New York. 

Indiana vs. Ohio St., Bloomington, Ind. 

LSU vs. Vanderbilt. Baton Rouge. 

• Michigan St. vs. Illinois. East Lansing. Mich. (Midwest 
regional TV‘). 

Nebraska vs. Kansas. Lincoln. Neb. 

North Carolina vs. Duke. Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Stanford vs. Washington St.. Stanford, Calil. 

Syracuse vs. Army. Syracuse. N.Y. 

Texas Tech vs. SMU. Lubbock. Texas. 

Toledo vs. Louisville. Toledo, Ohio. 

Woshington vs. UCLA, SeatUo. 

(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs Fort Wayne. Minneapolis. 

New York vs. Syracuse, Mad Sq. Garden. New York. 

• Rochester vs. Boston, Roehesiei. 2.30 p.m. (NBC). 
Boxing 

Tony DeMarco vs. Caspar Ortega, welletweighls(10 rds.). 
Boston. 

Hockey 

• Eloslon vs. Montreal. Boston. 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• . McLennan Handreap. $50,000. 3-yr. -olds i up, 1)6 m.. 

• Hialeah. Fla.. 4 30 p.m. (NBC). 

• San Antonio Handicap, SSO.ODO. 3-yr.-old$ S up. m.. 

• Santa Anita, Calif. (NBC Radio. PaciFic Network-CBS- 
TV). 

Rodeo 

Silver Spur Rodeo. {4.500, Yumt Aru. (ihrougn Feb. 10). 

Skiing 

Southern Rocky Mountain Jumping Championships and 
Winter Cornival. Steomboat Springs, Colo, (thiough Fob, 
10 ). 

Track ft Field 

Millrose AA Meet. Mad Sq Garden, New York. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Auto Racing 

o National Spurts Car Day Races: final week o* NASCAR 
Speed program, Daytona Beach, Fla. (Mutual*). 
Basketball 
(Prolessional) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia. Boston. 

Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis. Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. N.Y. 

St. Louis vs. Rochester. St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal. Mad. Sq. Gardeis, New York. 
Skiing 

National Classic Combined Championships, Walla Walla, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY II 


Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Colorado vs. Iowa St.. Boulder. Colo. 

Illinois vs. Norlhweslern, Champaign, III. 

Mississippi Si. vs Kentucky, Slate College, Miss. 

Tulane vs. Vanderbilt. New Orleans. 

• 2ora Folley vs. Howie Turner, heavyweights (10 rds.), St. 
Nick's, New York. 10.30 p.m. (OuMont-TV). 


Dog Shew 

Westminster Kennel Club Show. Mad. Sq. Carden. New 
York (through Feb. 12). 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Bos kelboll 
(Leading college games) 

Kansas vs. Oklahoma A&M, Lawrence, Kans. 
North Carolina St. vs. Duke, Raleigh. N.C. 
SMU vs. Texas. Dallas. 

(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St Louis. 


WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 13 


Basketboll 
(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. SI. Louis. Peoria. III. 

Louisville vs. Marquette, Louisville. 

North Cetolma vs. Wake Forest, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(Prolessional) 

Minneapolis v$. Boston, Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia vs. Foil Wayne. Philadelphia. 
Roehesler vs. New York, Rochester. 


ioxing 

• Joe Brown vs. Bud Smith, lightweight title (1$ rds.), 
e Miami, 10 p.m, (ABC). 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Golf 

St. Petersburg Women’s Open. {5,000, St. Petersburg 
Fla. (Ihrough Feb. 17). 

Texas Open, {20,000, San Antonio (Ihrough Feb. 17). 
Hockey 

Detroit vs. New York. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 



Basket ball 

(Prolessional) 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis, Philadelphia. 
St. Louis vs. Boston, St. Louis. 


V SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Basketboll 

(Prolessional) 

• New York vs. Minneapolis, 69th Regl. Armory, New York. 
2.30 p.m. (NBC). 

Rochester vs. Fort Wayne. Rochester. 

Hockey 

• Chicago vs. Boston. Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Horsa Racing 

• Everglades Stakes. {25.000, S-yr.-olds. IH m.. Hialeah. 

• Fla., 4 30 p.m. (NBC). 

• Santa Margarita Handicap. {50.000, 3-yr. -olds ft up (fil- 
lies ft rrures). IH m.. Santa Anili. Calif. (Pacific net- 
work-CBS'). 

Track 

New York AC Meet. Mad Sq. Garden. New York. 



Auto Racing 

• NASCAR Grand National Championship Ract. Daytona 
Beach. Fla.. 3 pm. (Mutual). 


Pro matches. Rosewall vs 6onzales(tealuie match), Mad. 
Sq. Garden, New York. 

* See local listing. 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS' 

ATHLETIC TOUR 
Friday, Februory 8 

Hongarrjn fencers, swimmers, wafer pofoisis and gym- 
nasts in competition and exhibition. Detroit. 

Saturday, February 9 

Hungarian lencers and gymnasts in competition and ex- 
hibition. Chicago. 

Sunday, Februory TO 

Hungarian lencers and gymnasts in competition and ex- 
hibition, Milwaukee (also Feb 11). swimmers and water 
pMoists in compelilion, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tuesday, Februory 12 

Hungarian swimmers and water poloisis in competition. 
Cleveland. 

Wednesday, Februory 13 

Hungarian lencers and gymnasts in competition and ex- 
hibition, Champaign. III. 

Thursday, February 14 

Hungarian swimmers and water poloists in competition. 
Evanston, 111. 


• TV tk COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO. ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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THE MIGHTY CHRYSLER 


FOR SPORTS CAR THRILL . . . AND LIVING ROOM COMFORT 


Here. Ireslily am) willi mare iiiiim Io- than ever. i?. tfie 

nc'vei^l version nl llie N,\SC \K C.ratnl National <iliiini[>ion (lar. 
It U a Iniigii, iio-moiM’iise I'ar. It- 'i7r> liorsC' [uill one ol tlie 
tiio'.i riie^eil road eliarioi.s tlial ever Ininied up a traek. (t lias 
the jicl-awas. balatu-e, and s[ilit— e< urid ronlrol ot an atidetc. 
Ill short, all the thrills of the liiiesi sport' car. 

But note that you don’t have to he an acrohat to ;’et in, a 


nihlj^et to he ronilortalile. or an K'kinio to ki-e[i ivartii. The 
Ohrv'ler hu' all 'pacioii.s comlorl ol anv id the new 

Chrisler model-., richiv lini-hed in sporl'-i-ar leather. And it’.s 
now availahle in eithiT convertihle or hardtop inmlels, and 
in a I'hoice o) i-idors. See tin* lihrysler .'t()(l-(] .'oon at your 
Chrysler dealer's. 

Americo’s Most Powerful Car — 375 H.P. 
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HCNNCNFCNT AND WESTMAN 

JUBILATION 
ON THE KAW 

It was a great night in Lawrence, and the 
whole town was there to watch Iowa State 
and Kansas U. meet in their rubber match 

by JEREMIAH TAX 

G il Hicnnlnflst and Roger Westinan are sophomores 
at Iowa State I'niversity at Ames and, like all State 
students these days, intense basketball fans. Along with 
other Staters last week, they were disappointed to learn 
that the Saturday night game with Kansas at Lawrence, 
.some 250 miles away on the Kaw River, had been a sellout 
for weeks and there were no tickets for Iowa students. 

The rest of the Ames undergraduates met the challenge 
by raising $2,100 to pay line charges from Lawrence so the 
game could be teleca.st by their local station, but this did 
not satisfy Hennenfent and Westman. Rarly Saturday 
morning they started hitchhiking to Lawrence, made it 
by 2 in the afternoon. Still without tickets, they found 
an open door in the Kansas Field House, slipped in and 
eluded uniformed guards and ushers all afternoon. 

That night, they and 17,000 others present, plus the 
thousands who watched on television, saw an immensely 
exciting game. Only two mem, however, were fully aware 
that in addition to a game the final act in a p.sychological 
drama was being played out before them. They were Kan- 
sas Coach Dick Harp and .State Coach Bill Strannigan. 

Two weeks earlier. State had beaten Kansas by one 
point, on a la.st -second jump shot by Center Don Medskcr. 
It was a victory in which the whole team shared, including 
As.sistant Coach Rob Latnson, who had literally dreamed 
CDnliiiunl tin nixl page 


CRiTiCAt. POINT in game came at .start of second half, when 
State led by seven points. Then the Kansas gale began to blow. 
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JUBILATION OF THE KAW 

contiuiiid fnnn ptirji 10 

up a defensive strategy (SI, Jan. 28} to contain Kansas’ 
giant Wilt Chamberlain. That defeat, only one of the 
season for Kansas, highlighttnl Dick Harp's difficulties. 
The first wa.s a sea.son-long tendency by his team to play 
at considerably less than full effort, trusting, as he put it, 
“to the Big Fellow to pull them through somehow.” The 
Big Fellow of course is Chamberlain, and he hafl indeed 
saved Kansas up to that time. But he had to miss at least 
once, and when he did the letdown was hard. 

Harp’s other prol)lem — far more complex than the first 
ami one which is still far from being solved— concerned 
Wilt himself. Chamberlain came to Kansas all the way 
from Philadelphia on a floodtide of publicity unmatched 
in college sports history. And Wilt, at best a fitful and 
moody young man, is simply not equipped to cope with 
the stares, cameras, reporters and rumors that follow him 
wherever he goes. He has withdrawn within him.self to 
the point where, even during practice se.ssions in an empty 



GAUVANiZED GIANT, Wilt Chambcriitin, Koe.« two feel off 
floor to dwarf all other players an<l sail.« forward to dunk the ball. 


stadium, ht* appears to be miles from the scene in spirit. 
During a game, before the capacity crowds he always 
draws, he seems to bo doing his best to avoid any move 
that will cau.se any special notice. On offense, he takes his 
position in the post and remains rooted for most of the 
action, coming to life just long enough to block a few shots 
and dunk a few buckets to save the day for Kansas. 

Before the Iowa Slate game, Dick Harp, who is :I8 and 
in his first year as head coach, tried for hours to talk Cham- 
berlain into a relaxed frame of mind. He also tried to im- 
press ihe rest of bis charges that out on the court they were 
not just four anonymities surrounding a star. By game 
time he had nearly talked himself out. 

Bill Strannigan had to approach lip-off time by a differ- 
ent psychological route. He had no new strategic rabbits to 
pull out of his hat — nothing new that might give his boys 
a lift. Indeed, be wa.s sure that his problem was to bring 
them down from the happy heights, mentally, that they 
seemed to liave been in ever since they had beaten Kansas. 
It was an altituile perhaps best summed up by State’s star 
sliot and playmaker, 5-fool-l(J (iary Thompson, who said, 
“Why should ire worry about this Kansas game? They’re 
supposed to win,” 

Witliout even a dream to fall back on 'Lamson trieil 
hard but learned what Freud taught, that dreams arise in 
the subconscious and can’t be forced) Strannigan had only 
one card to i)lay. He brought along the films of the State- 
Kansas game that Stale liad barely won, and a few hours 
before game lime he herded his boys into a Field House 
projection room irnd ran them off, with the barest of criti- 
cal comment. There for Thompson, Medsker, d ol. to see 
wa.s clear proof of how tough it really was to beat Kansas. 
They trooped out considerably sobered. 

And so, at the jump-off, the two real contestants in this 
game— Harp and Strannigan — sat back on their benches, 
both literally relying more on their abilities as psycholo- 
gists than as basketball strategists. As he usually does, 
Harp sat frozen through most of tlie game, only occasion- 
ally breaking his .silent .suffering to whisper a comment to 
the player nearest him. Strannigan lived up to the limit of 
his trigger-taut temperament rather than the dark, con- 
servative suit he wore. Xever still, he kept up a running 
fire of instructions which he must have known could not be 
heard by his men over the din of IT.UOU partisan Kansans 
and the valiant efforts of Iowa hitchhikers Hennenfent and 
Westman: “Put Gary in the post. . . . Move llie ball. . . . 
Watch the baseline, John. . . 

What they saw in the first half .sent Harp into tlie locker 
room wondering if his boys — and Chamberlain, in particu- 
lar-had been listening to anything he had said during the 
past two weeks. The score wa.s State 88. Kansas 81; twice 
State had led by as much as 11 points. Kven more impor- 
tant, Chamberlain was still not moving; Stale’s double- 
teaming of him had held him to four points. Harp’.s one 
spark of hope lay in the fact that the rest of the team might 
really he trying somewhat more than usual ; they had taken 
87 shots to State’s 24, most of them reasonable tries. But 
their percentage was 27 to State’s 50. 

Strannigan could not liave failed to be pleased that 
his once-tried strategy against Chamberlain was working 
again and that his boys had taken those films to heart and 
wore deadly serious. In addition, Thompson was shooting 
beautifully off screens, getting the ball away for a half- 
time high of 18 points despite brilliant close guarding by 
Kansas’ Maurice King. Finally, the zone press— a bush 
league tactic, really — that had disconcerted Kansas pre- 
viously was having the same effect again. In this, instead 
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of falliiiK liack whet; Kansas put the ball in play after a 
State basket, State kept four tiien over the renter line in 
a loose box formation. The purpose was to slow Kansas 
down, cripple a fast break upcourt that would set up 
Chamberlain, and even try to intercept the ball before 
Kansas could get under way. Thompson himself accom- 
plished this last feat three times. 

There was only one ominous note for Strannigan to con- 
sider: his team had built up a total of 11 personal fouls. 
Medsker, key man in the pinch on Chamberlain, had three. 
Two more and he would be lost to State. 

Seconds after play resumed, it was apparent that Har[>’s 
fortnight of cajoling had finally paid off — on all counts. 
Kansas was threading its way through the press exactly 
as Harp had patiently drilled them, getting the ball up- 
court fast where — surprise — Chamberlain began to move. 
Sliding olT his normal post, he would pull two and some- 
times three men with him. This forced Slate to give King 
gobs of shooting room in the opposite corner, and liOneski 
room underneath. Temporarily surprised, Slate soon found 
the score tied, and then began 10 full minutes of the 
most nerve-tingling type of basketball possible: two well- 
matched teams playing their very best. 

For State refused to collapse in the face of the Kansas 
surge. They would lose a one-point lead and get it back. 
Thompson, scrambling and faking, dribbling liack and 
forth at the top of the key, would somehow get a split 
second ahead of his man and find that extra inch of room 
he needs to get off his jump. And he kept on hitting, fin- 
ishing with 22, high for the game. 

The seesaw might have kept on indefinitely, with a final 
shot deciding it, if State’s two big men — Medsker and 
Krocheski — had not fouled out with a full seven minutes 
to go. Kansas look swift advantage of this by feeding the 
ball to Chamberlain repeatedly. But Wilt had already 
l)egun to show what he could do. He eluded the clamp on 
him and drove, he drew 20 foul shots, he grabbed 24 re- 
bounds (more than twice that of any State player', he 
blocked easy State layup.s and scared away many more. 
He finished with 19 points, only fair for him, but for the 
first lime he really played all-out. 

Despite Wilt’s awakening and the lo.ss of State’s two 
l)ig men, Kansas was leading by only two points with less 
than three minutes to play. Close to the two-minute mark, 
State had a last chance to pul! up. Thompson, fittingly 
enough, had possession of the ball and was beginning his 
usually patient maneuvering for position. 

Then came the moment when Strannigan lost the psy- 
chological battle. P’or some reason even he may never be 
able to explain, 'rhompson lost his head, took an incredibly 
bad shot. He missed, and the shocked State team lost its 
poise all at once. 

The last two minutes of the game must have seemed an 
eternity to Strannigan. The tattered remains of his beau- 
tifully cohesi\-e unit still out on the floor were playing 
some kind of a game out there— jiossibly potsy— but it 
wasn’t basketball. The buzzer mercifully put an end to 
Strannigan’s suffering with the score Kansas 7.5, State 64. 

The 17,000 who crowded the P'ield House in Lawrence, 
Kan. (pop. including students: approximately 25,000) — 
yes, even Hentienfent and Westman — were lucky people 
indeed. They had seen, said a tired but proud Dick Harp, 
“the finest game our boys have played ail year” — and pos- 
sibly the finest game of the college season. e IPJ 

BLUE-EYED PYGMY between Stale’s Don Medsker and 

Chuck V'ogt, Gary Thompson ilfO; wa.s game’s high scorer with Li-. 
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JUNE IN JANUARY 


F i.ying down to Rio, an early discovery of those two 
explorers, Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire. seems a par- 
ticularly agreeable idea at this season of the year, now that 
the full flush of summer has come to the upside-down lands 
below the Equator. (I have often wondered if romantic 
tenors down there don’t sing, “It’s January in June be- 
cause I’m in love.”) 

Copacabana Beach, which stretches across a considerable 
expanse of Sports Ii.i.USTRAtkd this week, stretches as well 
along a considerable length of the south Atlantic. Bikinied 
brasileiras bake upon it, carioca children fly kites with 
fluttering wings above it, athletic types water-ski along its 
fringes and the ploom-ploom of the volleyballs sound from 
dawn to dusk the year around. Its bordering boulevard is 
embellished with a swirly mosaic sidewalk, and behind that 
is a cHffside of white buiUlings hung with terraces that of- 
fer distant dreamy dioramas that seem to stretch clear to 
South-West Africa on the far side of Capricorn. 

Although this magnificent facade along the seaside Ave- 
nida Atlantica is rather reminiscent of the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice, relatively few of these white castles are 
hotels. By far the most elegant is the Copacabana Palace, 
ensconced, like a caravansary in Cannes, acro.ss the road 
from the sand and the sea. Its nights are filled with frilly 
entertainment imported from the velvety supper clubs in 
the U.S., and by day its terrace suites overlook the pool 
and a patio of apricot trees an<l red awnings supported by 
arms of polished brass. Dinner for one will cost about $10 
in its Bife de Ouro, where you can come by Jilct de fjodcjo 
Ixmnti femme; picadinho, a loosely packed chopped meat 
saul6ed with rice; or an ice cream soda. The rate for both 
meals and rooms will be less at the Excelsior, which is just 
as modern if more motlest. 

The local language being Portuguese, and English not 
nearly as much practiced as it is along the Croisette, it 
might be handy to know that while corn flakes are corn 
flakes, puffed wheat i.s J/oros dr frign, the fa\'orite beer i.s 
('hopp, chickeji is fratigo and turkey, bless me, is pent. 

With that amount of BeiHtz under the belt, one might 
be safely dispatched to Sacha's, a small and smoky candy 
bo.x on the beach which sports El Morocco stripe.s, atmos- 
phere. prices and continuous boom-chick music. With both 
minimum and cover charge included (most Rio clul>s 
charge both) dinner would come to about $fi with tip. 
I^rinks are nearly $2 each. For pure local color you might 
thread your way for lunch to the Alba Mar at 184-186 
Mercado Municipal, an address that will take you to the 
markets overlooking the harbor. A two-man elevator will 
lift you to the premises, where the view gives on to the 
hooting ferryboats and to the planes zooming into the do- 
mestic Aeroporto Santos Dumont. 

I might add at this point that the downtown area is 
separated from the Copacabana, or resort section, by six 
miles and a number of hills, each of which is crowned, like 


all the 200 hills of Rio, by a thatch of shanties and a com- 
munal samba school. The hills blocking the route to the 
beach have bee.i bored with shiny tunnels, and taxis will 
make the long excursion for the equivalent of SOti. Cabs 
and cars negotiate the boulevards as if it were Memorial 
Day in Indianapolis, and a pedestrian who gets hit is sue<l 
by the driver. 

Anyone who would feel safer aboard a streetcar (local 
expression: hotide) will find the ride slow, dependable and 
cheap. For 2Lii a trip you can ride an open trolley in the 
middle of Rio’s winter (July), or ride that other Rio oddity, 
a streetcar named Meyer. Trolley cars travel both to Sugar 
Loaf and Corcovado, Rio's two prime tourist sights. From 
the trolley stop it takes two cable cars to get to Sugar Loaf 
and a cog railway to reach Corcovado. 

Corcovado and its crowning statue of Christ the Re- 
deemer can be seen from the stands of the Jockey Club, an 
elegant raceway that was built in 1926 to replace the first 
One, which was established in 1870. Although you need a 
lie to get in, you can bet as little as 20 cruzeiros (306). You 
can bet reiiredor (win) or pitied (place), but there are no 
show bets and, indeed, sometimes place bets are not paid. 
If the racing pales there is always the view, a magnificent 
vista not only of Corcovado on the extreme left but of the 
hills— the Hill of Longing For, the Hill of the Kid Goats, 
the Hill of the Rooster Crow and, in front of them, the still 
waters of the Freitas Lagoon. From a modernistic grand- 
stand of their own, 20,000 sculling enthusiasts can watch 
races on the lagoon. Some sculls are raced under floods at 
night. 

But by far the biggest house count in Rio is racked up at 
the Estadio do Maracana, built in 19.50 for the interna- 
tional football tournament. It can offer seats to 150,000 
rabid Rio partisans, and there is room for another 50,000 
to .stand in the area way between the last row seal and the 
beginning of the moat. The moat is a trench adapted from 
the constructors of ca.stles to prevent the frenzied fan, 
spurred by temperament or tippling — there are 54 bars in 
the stadium — from invading the field. 

Besides Brazil nuLs, .seated, standing or edible, the vast 
land also grows a variety of stones, notably aquamarines. 
A good (but not top) grade 12-karat aquamarine a half 
inch sijuare might cost $150, but if you are dissatisfied 
after arriving home the gems can be returned to contacts 
in the States. The Brazilian gem merchants are only loo 
happy to have the stones imported for them duty-free. At 
atiy rate, aquamarines and various other kinds of sparklers 
can be made up in splendid rings; and as earrings they 
Work out as rather an attractive way of having rocks in 
your head. —Horack Sutton 


U A J'KR .sKiKJf.s Liliiin Ivobo (/(■//} and Lucia Contalice .‘ikim 
Ihc powder foam .stirred up by runabout off Copacabana Beach. 
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SAILBOATS, like beach-front apartments and Corcovado peak (center), are indispensa- 
ble to Rio’s scenery. These Star boats from late Clube are cruising Copacabana waters. 


SAND SPORTS LIKK PKtaJCO BALL (BKLOW) TOP SWIMMING IN POPIT.ARITY AT COPACABANA OE.SPITK THK 90 StI.M.MKRS 








VOLLKYBAf.l. spt finds open spare for game on 
the fine white sand at Ipanema beach, just three 
miles to the south of crowded Copacabana area. 



SIMCAUn.SHINfJ for grouper at Arpoador I’oint. 
Italian Film Actress Elona Portellu receives some 
instruction on the handling of her spear gun. 


•SWINtJlNt; in the shade of a Brazilian almond 
tree in the sandy backyanl of Rio, a youngster 
takes an upside-down look at Copacabana Bay. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


PRINCE CHARLES STRIKES A BLOW FOR BOXING • SLIDE. 
EMMETT, SLIDE • BASEBALL TRANSLATED • JOEY MAXIM 
AS A VOICE OF EXPERIENCE • THE PUBLIC AND THE PARKS 


SPORT OF FUTURE KINGS 

T hf. legislature of Iceland, by unan- 
imous vote, has outlawed boxing 
—no bouts, no exhibitions, no training. 
This is not necessarily a death blow to 
the ancient sport — except, of course, in 
Iceland — but it is certainly a straw in 
a rising wind. Norway’s Director of 
Public Health wants to ban it too. And 
in Italy, the Archbishop of Turin has 
denounced it as “inhuman, uncivilized, 
and . . . lethal,” The editors of Sports 
Illustrated like boxing and disagree 
with all these gentlemen. They were 
happy to see that in London last week 
one small hst was raised in defense of 
the sport. It belonged to the 8-year-oId 
Duke of Cornwall, who is better known 
as Prince Charles, the son and heir of 
the Queen of England. 

Young Charles was a brand-new 
schoolboy, the first heir to the throne 
ever to attend grade school in an or- 
dinary classroom. London papers were 
covering the historic occasion in depth, 
with full descriptions of the school {a 
private one, with 102 pupils), a list of 
Charles’s activities and a teatime inter- 
view with the headmaster. 

“I do not believe in boxing for small 
boys,” the headmaster said, in dis- 
cussing the school’s sports program. 
"Nine out of 10 don’t like it. We don’t 
do it at this age. As an amateur sport 
it is practically dead. We do not need 
that sort of toughness.” 

The reporters wrote it all down, and 
the papers printed it. While the public 
read it next day. Bonny Prince Char- 
lie, playing soccer with his classmates, 
fell into disagreement with one of them 
and came to blows {see page 24). A 
cameraman with a telephoto lens re- 
corded the royal battle, which was 
short, awkward and decisive. Charles 
won. In doing so he seemed to have 


set his small but royal veto on the opin- 
ions of the headmaster, the Norwegian 
Director of Public Health, the Arch- 
bishop of Turin and the legislature of 
Iceland. 

ADD ONE BUM 

W HEN the public address organ 
strikes up Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly? next spring and a sad little 
clown strolls out of the Brooklyn dug- 
out, a cycle will have been completed. 
Everything will have happened at Eb- 
bets Field, where everything is sup- 
posed to happen. The Dodgers last 
week signed Emmett Kelly, one of the 
greatest pantomime artists of his time, 
“to relieve some of the tension at 
Ebbets Field.” 

It won’t be easy. Suppose the day 
is sunny and Brooklyn fans are happy 


because Sal Maglie is working, and the 
Giants belt him out in the first inning. 
What does Emmett Kelly do to make 
them laugh? Say Duke Snider strikes 
out with the bases loaded in the ninth. 
How does Kelly send the tense resi- 
dents of the borough home untensed? 
Just by cracking a peanut with a sledge 
hammer? 

No doubt. Emmett Kelly, who is a 
thoughtful man, had thought about 
this problem before he ever signed up 
with Brooklyn. In his book Clown, 
Kelly writes: “I must suit the action to 
the mood and to the makeup and ev- 
eryone of these is exaggerated.” Well, 
the mood of Dodger fans depends main- 
ly on the current state of the team — 
and when Big Newk is rocking along on 
a six-run lead and Pee Wee Reese is cov- 
ering ground like a 20-year-old and the 
C07itinued on nerl page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Caliente's Future Past? 

The Post Office Department took a swing at the Caliente Future Book (futures on 
Kentucky Derby, etc.l, announced that Caliente-bound mail will be intercepted, 
marked "fraudulent,” returned to bettors. Caliente owners plan test case. 

• Mickey on the Line 

Four days after being advised by Dan Topping, president of the world champion.s, 
to “go ahead and get it from 'em — you deserve it,” Mickey Mantle signed with 
the New York Yankees for a figure clo.se to the $60,000 he was a-sking. 

• Counter-revolution 

After two years of watching Finisterre (SI, June 18) mop up ocean races, the 
Cruising Club of America has revised its rating rules to give stiffer time handi- 
caps to centerboarders. Other crack centerboard yawls which will suffer from new 
ratings: Richard Nye’s Carina, Colin Ratsey’s GoUiwogg, William Snaith's Figaro 
III and the newly sold Tioga. 

• King Gets in the Swim 

King Saud, who took basketball back to Saudi Arabia after 1947 visit to the U.S. 
and built a court for his sons (SI, March 7, 1955), now shows similar interest in 
swimming. After watching Navy’s basketball team defeat Duke 71-69, the king 
inspected the Naval Academy’s swimming pool and was impressed enough to order 
photographs and architectural drawings. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from jkkji’ I'J 

patrons of Ebbets arc- tonso with pleas- 
ure, do they really want to l)e untensed? 

It’s pretty clear, in short, that Kelly, 
in moving up from the big tent to the 
big leagues at 58, can be facing some- 
thing like an ultimate challenge to his 
art. The putty nose, the ragged clothes 
and the flapping shoes will be appropri- 
ate dress in the home of the Bums, of 
course. And when Kelly moves into the 
spotlight — the very .same spotlight he 
chased so unsuccessfully for so many 
years with a broom — Brooklyn .should 
adopt him like a son. After all, the 
Dodgers aren’t getting any younger 
and may be facing an ultimate chal- 
lenge to their art, too, this season. The 
betting here is that Brooklyn fans will 
soon be assuring each other that Kelly, 
like the other Bums, will come up with 
something. 

COED AFTERTHOUGHTS 

rpuB classic question, “If you had it 
to do over again, would you . . .?” 
has been asked about almost every 
human activity from childbearing to 
grave digging. It is possible, though, 
that until recently nobody had thought 
to a.sk women college graduates if they 
would take the same physical educa- 
tion courses over again, given a second 
chance. Now Dr. Margaret Fox, of the 
State University of Iowa, has put the 
question to 1945 and 1950 graduates of 
18 midwestern schools and has got 



back their answers. Dr. Fox reports 
them in the Journnl of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

What sports did most of the ladies 
take up in physical education classes 
in college? Basketball and volleyball. 
What sports do they pass up now out 
of simple lack of interest? Among oth- 
ers, basketball and volleyball. What 
sports do they wi.sh they’d had more 
of in college? Chiefly, golf and swim- 
ming. Why? Well, it seems to boil down 
to the fact that husbands like golf and 
kids like swimming— and women like 
to take part in the family fun. 

SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS 

Incredible as it may he, there are still 
millions of Americans who don’t under- 
stand Basehull, and who ncecr see or 


have seen Baseball played. . . . Many 
in this nnderprit'ilcged minority are 
women. 

The words above appear in Baseball 
Made Plain, a. booklet ordered by Base- 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick, written 
by a team of public relation-s men 
and designed to enlighten U.S. women 
—that great, underprivileged minori- 
ty who now outnumber U.S. men by 
about four million. The hope is. of 
course, that the ladies, once enlight- 
ened, will turn into paying customers 
in numbers never yet encountered in 
a ball park. 

Sure, Baseball i.s cninplcr. But so is 
driving a car or baking a cuke. . . . 

At the moment Mr. h'rick’s primer 
for women is no more than a sheaf of 
mimeographed pages and a few dia- 
grams, and everything is subject to re- 
vision. But in all its first-draft inno- 
cence, Baseball Made Plain is clearly 
a work that wilt help anyone who 
never played baseball as a boy simply 
because she was a girl. It is written in 
short words and simple .sentences, and 
it starts from absolute zero. After 
pointing out the object of the game, 
defining a run, distinguishing between 
offense and defense, and explaining 
what innings are, the book undertakes 
to answer the perplexing question of 
What They’re Trying To Do: 

The man with the cudgel "at bat.” 
He stands nest to a roughly square thing 
in the ground called a plate. He faces 
toward an opposing player called the 
pitcher. . . . 

Here the occasional male reader, 
tensed for that first pitch, will subside 
into nail-biting frustration. For the 
windup never comes. Instead there is 
a mea.sured. careful explanation of 
what and w’here the strike zone is, of 
how an umpire functions, of “fouls” 
and “balls” and “walks,” all nicely 
garni.shed with quotation marks. This 
goes on for two pages before Madam 
is sufficiently well informed to be able 
to turn again to action : 

.Vow suppose on the other hand that 
in making one of those lusty swipes he 
connects and hits the ball into fair terri- 
tory'’. 

Well, this opens up a number of pos- 
sibilities. But now the authors them- 
selves seem to be caught up in the ex- 
citement of baseball. They whip out 
a few explanatory sentences with what 
almost seems to be impatience and get 
back to the game: 

. . . the batter races like mad to first 
base while the enemy players try to 
throw the ball to first before he can gel 
there. Why? 

Then there is another slump for the 


gentlemen, while the ladies are learn- 
ing Why. 

Baseball Made Plain is only 19 pages 
long but, even so, it is divided into 
chapters. The tone of the work is pa- 
tient, courteous and clear. And, prim- 
er writers or no, the authors plunge to 
some .surprising depths: 

A triple play . . . happens rarely and 
you needn’t worry your pretty head 



about it now. However, if you're the 
worrying type, here's one way it eould 
happen. . . . 

In just a few weeks now, Baseball 
Made Plain .should be available (in 
paper covers) to the women of the 
country, especially to those in major 
league cities, where the clubs will have 
a hand in distribution. If things work 
out as the authors hope, a strong so- 
prano note will be added to the bari- 
tone roar heard in the stadiums this 
year. 

There will be some interesting side 
effects, too. One of them, unsettling to 
contemplate, is suggested in the book: 

\'ext lime there's a baseball conversa- 
tion under way, surprise your friends by 
dropping a few baseball terms into the 
conversational eddy. 

YARDSTICK 

S INCK he is the only man who has 
fought both Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson and California’s 
tough young contender, Eddie Machen, 
black-browed old Joey Maxim is cur- 
rently being regarded as a sort of gauge 
or yardstick, or, one might even say, 
punchometer, by those in the trade who 
feel that these two young men will in- 
evitably be pitted against each other. 
A good deal of significance is given the 
fact that Joey won a decision over Pat- 
terson 2 years 8 months ago at Brook- 
lyn’s Eastern Parkway Arena, and not 
only lost to Machen last month at Mi- 
ami Beach but was knocked down by a 
very impressive right to the jaw in the 
process. Despite this indignity to his 
person, however, Joey feels that Patter- 
son would win if the fight were held 
in the next few months. 

This does not mean that Joey didn’t 
give Machen good marks— and him- 
self, too, for that matter — as he dis- 
cussed the question at his new home 
in North Miami. Joey was in a mood 
of definite self-congratulation, partly 
cofidiiufd OM page 22 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 20 

because he left his old stamping ground 
in South Euclid. Ohio three months 
ago to take up residence in Florida, 
and partly because he felt he had giv- 
en his new neighbors a performance 
worthy of their applause in the affair 
with Machen. 

■'It’s probably snowing up there,” 
he said luxuriously. “Now look at this 
weather. I got this house and I’m gonna 
have a swimming pool — they’re start- 
ing next week. I’ve got a job selling 
cars- with Ben McGahey — he's an old 
friend of mine talked me into coming 
down here. And the people here— 
they’re wonderful. I never hurt nobody 
in my whole life; never did nobody a 
bad turn. I’ve lived clean. I’ve been a 
fighter since I’m 13 years old. been a 
pro 17 years, fought 11 world cham- 
pions. And wadda they say up there? 
They say, 'Who’s that bum?' But 
down here it’s different. Everybody 
says ‘Hello, Joey. How are ya, Joey? 
Nice fight, Joey.’ ” 

As for the recent contest, Joey, who 
is now 35 and was definitely plump 
when he entered the ring, felt that he 
had given an artful performance. He 
was no puncher, as he happily admits, 
even when he was light heavyweight 
champion, and he had nothing but skill, 
old memories and a stout heart to use 
against his ferocious young opponent. 
“But I boxed good, I boxed good,” he 
said gleefully. “The left was never bet- 
ter. Wadda they mean I wasn’t in 
shape? I was heavy all right— 192— 
but I trained sincerely for that fight 
for two months. I was in shape. But 
I got nailed in the ninth— oof, the 
right. I hurt my knee coming down 
and signaled to my corner. Oh boy, 
I couldn’t walk the next day. But 
1 got up. I boxed good. There’s no 
coyote in Joey.” 

As for Machen: “He’s strong. He’s 
young. He's fast. That boy's all mus- 
cles from his toes to his head. Punch 
for punch he can hit harder than I’at- 
terson. But Floyd was only 1(18 pounds 
when I fought him. Now he’s bigger. 
I’ll tell ya something. I bet on Moore 
against Patterson. I thought he was 
five to one. I laid seven to five. Only 
fight I ever bet on. I couldn’t believe 
it when ho lost. Against Machen, I’d 
.say Floyd. Floyd’s young too, and he’s 
a natural born fighter, and he moves 
perfect. He can fight inside, and Ma- 
chen just thumps at you. Floyd’s a 
good fighter— you know, dead pan — 
he don’t show you when he’s hurt. Of 
course we’%'e got a fellow down here can 


maybe beat both tho.se fellows, this 
Willie Pastrana. He’s young and fast 
too.” 

“But Joey,” he was asked gently, 
"can Pastrano hit?” 

“Hit!” cried Joey, indignantly. “I 
never could hit neither.” 

“WHEN DO YOU FEED THEM?” 

rpHB football banquet season is on 

the wane, and the old familiar yarns 
told on the circuit (SI, Jan. 28) are 
now being packed away in camphor till 
next year. A Spokts Ili.ustratbd cor- 
respondent in Omaha, however, last 
week came happily upon another ac- 
tive department of anecdotage when 
the superintendents of 24 U.S. nation- 
al parks arrived in town. Between 
plans and procedures meetings (the 
National Park Service is getting set for 
an increasing push of citizens into the 
great outdoors— up to an estimated 
80 million a year by 19G6) the super- 
intendents regaled each other with 
these tales: 

A RANOER at one of the park.«, answering a 
knock, found a woman at the door. "Do 
you have a coffeepot I can borrow?” she 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” the ranger said and added: 
“Don’t you have a coffeepot?” 

"Oh yes,” the woman replied, “but we're 
going to build a campfire and I don’t want 
to gel mine all sooty.” 

Since their terrain is mo.stly up and down, 
most parks have signs saying “Use second 
gear,” “Hill" and the like. 

One woman, standingbesideasign warn- 
ing of “Switchback,” baited a ranger. 



PARDON MY GLOVE 

There’s not a chance 
They’ll throw much leather; 
They’ve found they dunce 
So well together. 

F. E. White 


"I’ve never .seen a switchback,” she said. 
“When do you feed them?” 

At Wind Cave National Park a ranger 
lectures visitor-s on the .subterranean cav- 
erns and explains that the park has from 
eight to 12 mile.s of explored passages. He 
is inevitably asked: "How many mile.s of 
unexplored pa.s.sage.«?” 

Rangers are generally cunsi<lered govern- 
ment property, and so are their effects. 
A ranger was eating breakfast when a 
-stranger walked in without knocking. 

“Good morning,” the ranger said with 
some irony. “Won’t you have breakfa.si?” 

“Don’t mind if 1 do,” the stranger said. 
The ranger served bacon and eggs. The 
stranger ate them. 

“Thanks,” he said and walked out. 

Most parks have telephone line.s through 
them, tapped by telephones at intervals. 
Every so often a visitor will lift the receiver, 
reach the ranger and demand: "Where 
am I?” 

But the genera) favorite of the su- 
perintendents was still the group of 
touri.sts who were stopped by rangers 
while lugging a keg of powdered soap 
toward Old Faithful gey.ser; the group 
was generally miffed by the interrup- 
tion— they had only wanted to watch 
Old F. blow soap bubbles. 

TAKE ME OUT TO THE RINK 

H ookey can’t thrive in the South — 
everybody knows that. Wise men 
knew that it was only an act of accom- 
modation, just a year ago, when Char- 
lotte, N.C. agreed to offer a new home 
to the Baltimore Clippers, who had 
just been burned out of their old rink 
back home. Well, the news is that the 
Charlotte Clippers are now a year old, 
and last week they celebrated their an- 
niversary before 7,210 loyal fans in the 
Charlotte Coliseum with a 6-5 victory 
over the New Haven Blades. They 
sliced a 67-pound cake in mid-ice and 
contemplated with vast satisfaction a 
home town draw of 92,000 over 21 
games. 

It is true that, thanks to a building 
program that began in Baltimore, the 
Charlotte Clippers now have the best 
hockey team in the Eastern I.,eague. It 
is also true that Charlotte's new coli- 
seum furnishes one of the most agree- 
able places on the circuit for watching 
hockey. But hockey economists still 
have a startled look in their eyes as 
they study the old hockey-won’t-go-in- 
the-South axiom in the light of those 
92,000 fans turning up for 21 games— 
and the 110,000 fans who turned out 
to watch Charlotte’s minor league base- 
ball team in 70 games last season. 
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THE WONDERFUL 



WORLD OF SPORT 


BLOOD 

TELLS 

AGAIN 


Remember Nashua and Swaps? Well, 
last week their Thoroughbred ‘half 
brothers,’ just turned 3, were running 
on separate roads both signposted 
Louisville and the Derby. At Hialeah, 
Bold Ruler (left), like Nashua a son of 
Nasrullah, outran some of the best 
3-year-olds in Florida in the Bahamas 
Stakes. At Santa Anita, Prince Khaled 
(below), like Swaps a son of Khaled, 
proved himself the hope of the West 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conlin'ird 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE 


The bringing up of Prince Charles, 8-year-old heir to the 
British throne, took an unprecedented turn last week when 
he enrolled in a London pre-prep school. After studies the 


Prince and his classmates, by immemorial tradition, were 
turned out onto the playing fields, soon were involved in 
immemorial fisticuffs. Charles acquitted himself royally 
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-FIELD BOOT 


ISPLAVS FINE FOLLOW-THROI 



CHARLES (RIGHT) ENTERS A SH 0 VI N G M A TC H THE PRINCE PARRIES A RIGHT HOOK WITH HIS ELBOW AND LUNGES FOR WRESTLING HOLD 
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WONDERFUL WORLD cmlinued 


SPORT: MIRROR OF A 



FAST DROMEDARIES, brpcl for Speed and long the 
backbone of premotorized desert cavalry, get racing test 
over four-furlong course in Aden, southwest lip of Arabian 
peninsula. Well-bred dromedaries can outleg Thorough- 
breds over short sprints as well as outlast them on patrol. 
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DISMOUNTING from bushed pony, Egyptian polo player is proffered a soft drink by 
a Nubian servant at the Gezira Sporting Club outside Cairo. The most ancient of slick- 
and-ball games, polo originated in Persia and spread ea-stward throughout the Orient. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


The Near Eastt now the center of the world's political 
concern, is also the setting of ancient and revelatory 
pastimes, sketched by Artist John Groth on a recent trip 




STICK-WIELDING Yemeni Ccurrently "at war" with Britain^ h^ht at a desert en- 
campment on the border of Saudi Arabia. The sport Is u relatively harmless parody of 
Saracen scimitar duels. The contestants parry the blows with hand shields and wear 
heavy felt gloves to protect the "swortl” arm. A touch on the body is scored as a “wound.” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD eonlimied 


PITTED PARTRIDGES, tiny natural fighters, battle in 
a cocking-main before Afghans in a Kunduz bazaar. For 
lack of gamecocks, Near East tribesmen have been matching 
quail and partridge in such test-s for more than 3,000 years. 



WHIPPING GAME, a .small boys' trial of manliness, was 
noted often by Groth in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, but he 
was never able to figure out how the winner was determined. 


NUBIAN BOYS race their “water bugs" across the Nile 
from Elephantine Island to Aswan, near the site of Na-s-ser’s 
projected dam. The boats are made of old boards and flat- 
tened oil tin.s and are propelled by hand or tin-can paddles. 
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STOOPING FALCONS and worrying dogs pursue; gazelle 
in Kuwait deseri. The birds are fed from the eye sockets of 
a calf's head to train them to strike at the quarry's eyes. 
In their swift descent they are often impaled on the horn.s. 




PROUD KUWAIT SHEIK bears 
hi.s lanner falcon on his right hand 
(Western hawkers carry with the left) 
to a bustard hunt in the tiny, oil-rich 
principality on the Persian Gulf. De- 
spite its decline in the W'ost, falconry 
has been a thriving, continuous pur- 
suit in the Near East since 60U B.C. 



SHOTGUNS BLASTING. Qashgai tribesmen gallop beneath a rain of plummeting 
partridges in the mountainou.s Iranian province of Far.s. A bellico.se, nomadic people, the 
Qashgai hunt without dogs, raising the coveys by riding upon them until they rise. 
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DEAO-HEAT FINISH of thp U.S. Olympic trials llO-mt'fc'r 
hiKh-hurdlc final last June at Los Anseles between Leo Calhoun 
and Jack Davis is clearly shown by Cinetimer. In this race Cine- 
timer clocked the two winners in 13.5 seconds. The official tim- 
ers, after the customary conference, arrived at a verdict of 13.3. 


THE ANSWER TO 
‘WHO WON?’ 

At the Millrose Games a new photographic device 
is expected to take the guesswork out of racing 


AT THE Mh.lkose Games in Madison Square Garden 
Saturday night spectators will note a substantial dif- 
ference in the quality of illumination filtering through the 
cigar smoke in that crowded, cluttered hall. The lights will 
be turned up as high as the Garden’s .staff can swell them, 
and there also will be a 5,()00-watt lamp at the finish line. 
It will shine with enough brilliance either to blind or to 
open the eyes of the race-end judges, a group of men not 
known in the track world for their infallible vision (see 
“ir/m S/, Feb. i). Actually, the extra wattage is 

not for the benefit of the judges, but to permit operation 
of a device which its maker, the Longine.s-Wittnauer Watch 
Co., maintains will settle, once and for all, the question of 
which man won the race. This device is the Longines Cine- 
timer. The Millrose marks its first use at an indoor track 
event, and the elaborate and costly mechanism (at pre-sent 
there is only one in the U.S.) has to have .sufficient light 
to take photographs at 100 frames per second to be of 
maximum use to the officiaLs. At only 25 frames, the Cine- 
timer might show the exact finish, as in the strip at the 
left, but it also conceivably could catch the runners a 
foot before and a foot after the finish. At 100 frames this 
danger is negligible. 

The Cinetimer not only photographs the end of the race, 
but its film also shows the face of a quartz clock, acti- 
vated electronically by the trigger of the starter’s pistol. 
Although this watch has kept absolute precision time in a 
24-hour observatory test, its timing will not be counted 
as official; the timers with their stop watches will still ar- 
bitrate that question. 

Arbitration usually is reejuired. For example, at an event 
in California last year three timers got three different re- 
sults, all several lOths of a second apart. Instead of av- 
eraging these di.screpancics, they took the lowest time 
because it gave the track a new record. At another Califor- 
nia meet a different group of timers started their watches 
by the sound of the pistol rather than the visible flash 
and clocked a speed .4 secoml faster than the Cinetimer. 
Sometimes {left) the timers' verdict has been slower than 
the machine. 

Even though its timer is disregarded, Cinetimer film 
strips will decide beyond question the precise order of finish 
of every contestant in the sprint events— and that is a 
major advance. The camera is a Ifi-mm Bolex, which can 
be synchronized to run 25, 50 or 100 frames per second. It 
furni.shes a strip of film that can be proce.ssed for viewing 
within 65 seconds. At present, it takes four technicians 
and half a dozen assistants to operate the Cinetimer and 
costs the Longines company about $250 for each event— a 
gesture on the part of the company that presumably will 
pay off if and when track officials and fans rebel against 
the present imprecise methods. end 
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NEXT TIME yOQ ^oy Budveiser^ 
notice that the label proudly -* 
names the ingredierfts . And then 
consider this: Do you know of ' 
any other beer that does? 


ANHEUSH-IUSCH.MC • ST. lOUIS> l( 



Valentine's Day proposal from the McGregor Fashion Four: 

You supply the sweetheart. . .we’ll supply the flattery with these 



HEART-TO-HEART 


Quick convincer! Just put a snapshot of 
your favorite male over any of the.se boldly virile 
shirts— and see how much handsomer he looks I 


Quo Valor Buttondown(Chromspun-coltoni$6.9S • Like Oxford? Oxbeau Buttondown (5.95 • Softed-cotton— the Valencia lll$6.95> Dashing, Continental Gatti Stripe, rayon (5 95 
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SPORTSWEAR 


Also boy-Sii«d, boy-Di 
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IRON 
ON THE 
SANDS 

\ 

L^aytona’s Speed Weeks hotter than 
ever as Detroit and sports cars move In 
by DONALD MACDONALD 

a lHK SJtowcASic of stock car racing, a major 
American sport whicli in past years has been 
conducted rather haphazardly on a thousand back- 
water race tracks all over the country, is Daytona 
Beach, Fla. There, on the wonderfully smooth 
sand that slopes gently into the Atlantic, the sport 
annually has its biggest ball. The big show for 1957 
is going on right now- — with several new attrac- 
tions added— and it will not end until Feb. 17. It 
is bigger than ever before. 

There was a time when NASCAR (the National 
A.ssociation for Stock Cans, Inc.), the most pow- 
erful of a coast-to-coast scattering of stock car 
organizations, was content to call its Daytona 
outburst “Speed Week." But now, in the eighth 
year, the beach events are lieraldecl ambitiously 
as the International Safety and Performance 
Trials. There are now two weeks of competition 
instead of one, and if speed is missing from the 
title in these days of congressional safety inquiries, 
it will emphatically not be mis.sing at the beach. 

The increa.sing importance of Da.vtona’s spec-t 
tack* comes primarily from the participation 0 % 
Detroit. Although speaking softly when it comes 
to speed, the automobile industry is still wielding 
a big stick in the honsepower race. -And there is 
probably no place in the United States where 
spe(?d and performance can be better tested in 
view of automobile-wise spectators than Daytona. 

This year Detroit has moved down to the heach 
in force. The critical days for the industry will be 
next Tuesday and Wednesday, when seven classes 
conliHHfd on next puijc 


ESSENCE OF DAYTONA is eniphalicall.v pictured 
in this configuration of a fiagman, car, sand and ocean. 
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of 1957 passenger cars, grouped ac- 
cording to engine size, will compete 
for top speed and acceleration honors 
(and, inevitably, the accruing adver- 
tising plums). 

Also to be seen in the beach trials 
will be sports cars — even a Grand Prix 
car or two. The family sedan, too, can 
mix with the pros to see how fast it 
can go. The fee is a $15 NASCAR 
membership. 

Sunday will bring something entire- 
ly new— a sports cat trophy race on 
the nearby New Smyrna Beach air- 
port course, in which profes.sional 
stock car drivers will meet with the 
amateurs in both conventional and 
hybritl cars. The best men of both 
circuits will be there, among them 
Curfis Turner, the gifted professional, 
in a souped- and sauced-up Thunder- 
bird, and Carroll Shelby, this year’s 
hottest road racer, in a Ferrari. 

Back at Daytona, the fortnight will 
end with three stock races on the 
4.1-mile beach and road oval: jalop- 
ies {$20 junkers with $:i,000 engines) 
on Friday, late-model convertibles on 
Saturday, and late-model sedans on 
Sunday. Si’OKTS Ii.lustratkd trophies 
will go to the late-model race winners. 

Nearly everybody will have some- 
thing to crow about, and nearly every- 
body can participate — facts that give 
a large, 47-year-old ex-gasoline sta- 
tion proprietor named William Henry 
Getty France great satisfaction. That 
stock car racing today is a complex and 
controversial sport— widely misunder- 
stood except in its obvious public 
aspects — is due partly to Detroit's 
distaste for open hot-rodding, partly 
to the average sportswriter’s lack of 
mechanical knowledge, but most of all 
to the character of Big Bill France. 

P’rance wears several hats in the 
complex organizational setup of 
NASCAR, but he is without ques- 
tion The Buss. A hearty, convivial 
and determinedly ambitious man who 
occa.sionally croons hillbilly ballails 
in his rare moments of relaxUtion, he 
conducts much of his business by tele- 
phone. When long distance fails, he 
calls a conference and pilots his 
twin-engined airplane to it. 

There follows, then, a typical France 
meeting : a smoke-wreathed hotel 
room crowded with race promoters, 
drivers, perhaps a few Detroit men, a 
waiter serving whiskey and chicken 
sandwiches. The meeting’s business 
is conducted in fits and starts, when 
France is away from the phone. 



BILL FRANCE heads NASCAR, which he 
built from bush operation to major sport. 


No one has been able to find order 
in his methods, but P’rance undeniably 
gets things done. His refusal to dele- 
gate real authority, however, can some- 
times breed chaos from the simplest 
situation. Retired NASCAR Driving 
Champion Red Byron recalls one in 
particular; it was in 1946 when France 
drove in many races that he also pro- 
moted. In a Daytona race that year he 
awaited the start in third position. As 
an official, he ordered a motorcyclist 
with an unmuffled machine to tour the 
track and clear it of spectators. Then, 
eager for action, he promptly forgot his 
messenger and signaled for the race to 
begin. The race pack, with Byron lead- 
ing, thundered out of the northwest 
turn, bearing dosvn on the motorcyclist 
at 110 mph. Unable to hear his pur- 
suers over the noise of his engine, the 
liapless track-clearer rode on. He real- 
ized what was happening when the 
leaders managed to bypass him; then, 
in a panic, he flipped the motorcycle 
into a barb-tipped palmetto bush. 

A COSTLY CRANKSHAFT 

Bill P' ranee started NASCAR in 1947 
as a business convenience, having tak- 
en up slock car racing because neither 
he nor his friends could afford purebred 
Offenhauser single-seaters for which a 
cranksliaft alone cost $6,000. The slock 
cars of those early postwar years were 
survivors of the war and rationing. Su- 
percharged Grahams, V-8 P'ords and 
the durable “stoveholt” Chevvies were 
particular favorites— l)ut who was to 
determine what was stock about a car 
that started iLs racing career after 
100,000 miles of civilian service? < How 
"stock” a stock car is remains an agon- 
izing que.stion, as we shall pre.sently 
see.) .Accident insurance, too, was pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Today P^'rance is at home in the De- 



CARL KiEKHAEFER. Stormy pc-trc'l of 
stock car racing, threatened a boycott. 


troit Athletic Club and can mix a fine 
dry Martini with complete aplomb, 
but in 1947 his qualifications included 
neither smoothness nor fame. When ho 
proposexl to the august contest board 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion that he create a hush league of 
stock car racing from which drivers 
could graduate into what the board 
considered '‘real” race car competition, 
in return for AAA sanction and group 
insurance, the AAA coldly refused. 

The AAA may or may not have re- 
gretted its rejection. In any event, it 
later started a slock car circuit of its 
own, which has since pa.ssed into the 
hands of the United States Auto Club. 

NASCAR struggled until 1949, when 
France, on an inspiration, crcate<l the 
Grand National circuit, a. series of races 
featuring late-model stock cars hear- 
ing some resemblance to what a spec- 
tator might have in his own garage. 
From 87 events that year the sport 
caught on. Detroit was still aloof, but 
as Oldsmobiles and Hudsons, privately 
driven, shared victory after victory, 
their makers began using racing as an 
advertising prop. P'rance insisted that 
his NASCAR emblem be part of every 
racing ad. thereby beginning an often 
stormy relationship with Detroit. 

Since 1956 the Daytona blowout has 
been France’s fundamental "grf)wlh” 
promotion involving Detroit. But two 
years passed before the industry .sent 
down the first factory special, a De- 
Soto, which beat the locals in its class 
handily. The achievement as such was 
insignificant. Its real importance de- 
rived from the ensuing publicity and 
advertising, along with that NASCAR 
emblem, put nut by DeSoto— and also 
Chevrolet, which inadvertently had 
won some events with a patrol car driv- 
en by the Volusia County deputy sher- 
iff. And in 1956 no fewer than eight 
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makes were present to cash in on their 
horsepower. 

Meanwhile, the stock car circuit 
grew apace. Despite bad weather which 
caused the postponement or cancella- 
tion of 2.50 of 1,;?65 scheduled races, 
19.50 was a banner year for XASCAR. 
France’s 7, .500 licensed drivers — about 
half are active — shared purses totaling 
$1,027,000. An estimated 10 million 
fan.s paid an a\‘erage of $2.50 each for 
tickets. XASCAR claims its oval trade- 
mark appeared in print nearly half a 
billion times. 

Most of this publicity comes from 
the big shows like Daytona and the 
Southern “500” race at Darlington, 
S.C.. which each Labor Day attracts 
some 65,000 spectators to a track in the 
* middle of a cotton field that is 60 miles 
from the nearest big population center. 

But the big races don 't tell the wliolo 
s-.ory. NASCAR makes most of its 
m^ney from a nationwide network of 
small and medium-size tracks where 
son'iething is going on nearly every Sat- 
urday and Sunday night. 

1’hese quarter- and half-mile ovals 
are u.suaDy dirt traok.s, and e^■en from 
the cheapest seat the spectator can see 
all of the show all the time, though 
he seldom can tell what is happening. 
After 10 laps only the expert, and 
sometimes not even he or the official 
scorer, can tell who is leading. If the 
cars are temporarily hidden by dust, 
there is still the noise and the pro.specc 
of spectacular crashes. Major injuries 
are rare. 

The quality of racing iinpro\‘ed 
hugely last year, primarily because of 
the stronger participation of the fac- 
tory teams. Unollicial delegates from 
Detroit, these iiinipci< by the end of 
1956 began to approach the elficiency 
of the European masters. By far the 
most elaborate is that of Ford, beaded 



TIM FLOCK, a smooth old pro, dominated 
Daytona events last year, won SI trophy. 


by Peter De Paolo Engineering. Uncle 
Peter, as De Paolo is affectionately 
known even to his competitors, grew 
up in a racing family and became al- 
most as celebrated an Indianapolis 
driver as his own uncle, Ralph De 
Palma. His big white vans marked 
simply “Ford” carry cans and a large 
supply of .spare parts: his staff of 
salaried drivers, mechanics and sweep- 
ers i.s backed by as many factory liai.sou 
engineers and publicity men as are 
nece.ssary from day to day. 

PIERCING THE CAMOUFLAGE 

Ford team cars are easier to spot 
than most. Look for the name “South- 
eastern Ford Dealers” or some similar 
and appropriate geographical de.signa- 
tion. Sometimes, though, De Paolo will 
feature a strong local dealer who has a 
liistory of racing activity. The purple 
Schwam Motors cars (of Charlotte, 
N.C.) that won and placed at Darling- 
ton last year are examples. 

The surgically clean, u.sually red and 
white. Mercury team headed by Bill 
Stroppe, a former Lincoln man, is the 
easiest to recognixe. It show.s up only 
for the biggest races. Its split-second 
pitwork, which more than once has 
made up for a horsepower disadvan- 
tage, is a specialty of Stroppe'.s — one 
that helped to secure three consecutive 
stock car victories for Lincoln in the 
Pan-.\inerioan Road Race. 

Chevrolet’s operation violates prece- 
dent but still stays on fop. Three-time 
Indianapolis winner Mauri Ro.se runs 
it, with Betfy Skelton, aviatrix and 
race driver, and a dozen factory en- 
gineers and administrators spending 
most of their time helping “independ- 
ent” driver-mechanic teams which are 
obviously subsidized in varying de- 
grees. .Anything may be painted on the 
doors, but the cars that are c)o.se.st to 



BOB WELBORN won NASCAR 19.56 con- 
vertible championship, faces fight this year. 


the factory always have on the front 
fender the legend: “Smokey’s, The 
Best Damn Garage in Town.” Smokey 
Vunick’s Daytona Beach GMC truck 
dealership may or may not merit this 
boast, but lie pensonally is a.ssurodly 
one of the best damn stock car racing 
mechanics in the country. 

Dodge and Chrysler were fortunate 
or not, depending upon one’s point of 
view, to be chosen bj' Car] Kiokhaefer 
as suppliers of racing stock cars for the 
powerful Mercury (not the car) Out- 
board Motors team. Kiekhaefer, an en- 
gineer who rose to riches on the post- 
war boating boom, likes to think of 
himself as the last great independent. 
He cultivates u surface briskness which 
hides a large helping of true sports- 
manship. He is boycotting XASCAR 
at this writing becau.se of a (juarrel 
about one of XASCAR’S controversial 
rules— a gesture which undoubtedly is 
painful to him becau.se he is constitu- 
tionally unable to stay away. 

Kiekhaefer’s last yearly racing budg- 
et probably exceeded that of some of 
the factories. His drivers are on fat 
salaries, ranging up to $1,600 a month, 
and are allowed to keep most, if not all, 
of their winnings. The 1956 XASCAR 
Grand National champion. Buck Bak- 
er, who was a Ixiekhaefcr driver most 
of tlie time, will collect $30,000 in 
race prizes plus another $9,()0() in side 
awards next Thursday for the year's 
work. This floes not include the salary 
and expenses paid by Kiekhaefer. 

An important factor to the Kiek- 
haefer type of independent in the rising 
cost of racing is that NASCAR now 
sanctions two late-model circuits — for 
sedans and convertibles — instead of 
one for sedans alone. It is normally im- 
practical for any one team unit to 
compete on more than one circuit, for 
r/iiiliitHci) on ni'jrl putjc 



BUCK BAKER, ihe top Kiekhaefer driver 
last year, won the closed car title, $39,000. 
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EcoRraphical and other reasons, one 
being the point scoring system which 
enabled Bob Welborn to win the 1956 
convertible championship while win- 
ning just three races. Consistency is the 
primary consideration in the scoring; 
Welborn placed so well so often that lie 
piled uj) more points than less-active 
but better-known drivers. 

Hired talent in independent opera- 
tions mu.st be spread thin to encompass 
the circuit.s. But tlie Detroit teams will 
be there, in numbers, in all the impor- 
tant races on all the important circuits. 

To complicate the picture, the 
USAC sanctions a stock car circuit — 
too large to be ignored — which, under 
the direction of the old Indianapolis 
liand, Duane Carter, controls a choice 
group of drivers. To most of them, 
stock car racing is .secondary; the pri- 
mary interest of the best known cen- 
ters on Indianapolis on Memorial Day. 
Johnny Mantz and Les Snow are the 
specialists. They finished in that or- 
der for the 19.56 rSA(’ championship. 
But Carter can promise his promoters 
names like Jimmy liryatt, Sam Hanks 
and Troy Ruttman, who via Indianap- 
olis have achieved more fame and are 
therefore a bigger gate attraction than 
any similar groufi of N'ASCWK drivers. 
Not many US.\C men are willing to 
switch to NASCAR, for they would 
then become “outlaws” and would lose 
their chance at tlie big oars. I'ntil a 
cros.s-licensing agreement is worked 
out, which is unlikely, Detroit must 
campaign in two separate leagues. 

The problem of regulating compe- 
tition is always thorny. Before 1949 
NASC.\R could not get Detroit to pro- 
vide mechanical specifications. .After 
one early event. France recalls, the win- 
ning Ford was torn down anil found to 
have red valve springs. It was promptly 
disqualified because someone thought 
this color identified astilTer, truck-type 
spring. A slower competitor whose car 
had green springs was declared the win- 
ner. .After many words and a few blows, 
it was learned lliat the valve springs 
came in five colors to indicate differ- 
ent sources of supply. The springs 
themselves were identical. 

N’ow the problem is reversed. The 
technical .staffs of NASCAR and I’S.AC 
cannot pos.sibly absorb all the data De- 
troit sends down. Just what consti- 
tutes a stock car is as problematical as 
ever because every factory involved 
builds a type of car specifically for rac- 
ing. Current NAvSCAR rules require 
that these specials and the optional 


equipment contained in them mu.st be 
announced, be in production and be 
nationally advertised by Jan. 1 of a rac- 
ing year. .A hundred of them mu.st be 
in dealers’ hands by then — awaiting a 
nose count that has yet to be made — 
and the production schedule must in- 
clude 1,590 during the model year. 

Tie rules have recently been ex- 
panded to embrace advertising, which 
N.ASC.AR justifiably believed was in 
need of a shot of truth serum. From 
now on the car advertised as a race win- 
ner must I the rules sayi he fully de- 
scribed. the description to include the 



DUAME CARTER. rS.AC racing director, 
puts Indianapolis experience into praclice. 


injection system or supercharger tliat 
helped it along. Failure to comply will 
invite banishment of that make from 
NASCAR competition for a season. 

Many of the more obvious legal mod- 
ifications. .such as the removal of head- 
lights, hubcaps and door windows, the 
bolting of doors, the installation of roll 
bars, the use of oversize reinforced 
wheels and the ^emo^■al of all seats ex- 
cept the driver’s are mandatory iji tlie 
interest of safety. Other modifications 
w;ithin tlie rule.s are allowed for a va- 
riety of reasons. 'I'he rule on springs, 
for example, is that they must be “simi- 
lar” to original eiiuijmienl . .Any combi- 
nation of sway bars and shock alisorb- 
ers may be added, provided again that 
they are similar in appearance ; if not in 
number) to original equipment. This, 
again, is virtually a necessity, for with- 
out these modifications there would be 
no rate. The suspension of the at erage 
family sedan as it comes from the show- 
room would not last long on the track. 

J’he real secret of winning, however, 


lies in the exercising of a rare and care- 
ful talent. The rules empha-size that all 
rotating engine parts must conform to 
factory’ -specified dimensions. Actually’, 
no mass-produced engine can be built 
to exact dimensions and balance: there 
are tolerances normally allowed in pro- 
duction, and, within the.se tolerances, 
for each part there is an ideal. An ex- 
pert racing mechanic can put logetlier 
a collection of perfectly’ balanced ideals 
that, when fired up. sings like no en- 
gine evei to leave Detroit. It is dimen- 
sionally stock in every way and there- 
fore (luite legal, Imt tlie process would 
cost the car owner anotlier $3,009 be- 
yond the $3,909 he has already spent 
on other modifications. Remember, 
too, that to get through a racing sea- 
.son, he must have the original engine 
plus probably at least three spares. 

The endless arguments and coutitei- 
arguments on modifications ha\e de- 
veloped in Bill France, perforce, a real 
talent for practical diplomacy. His off- 
again, nn-again treatment of Ford’s 
contemplated use ot a supercharger at 
Daytona, as a case in point, forestalled 
a pos.sible industry boycott of the 
events. Finally, Ford kept its super- 
charger hut was moved up in class, and 
everyone was left reasonably' happy. 

At best the 300-hp supercharged 
Ford has an outside chance of beating 
the 375-hp Chrysler 30UC in Class 7 
runs on the beach. Mercury’s 335-hp 
special will be strong. Class 6 could be 
won by the fa.st, new dark horse, the 
317-hp Pontiac, in a scramble with the 
290-hp Plymouth Fury and tite 345- 
hp DeSoto Adventurer. Clievrolet 
should have everything its own way 
in Class 5. 

Next weekend’s races will not be a 
guide to the outcome of the over-all 
season because the beach and road 
cour.se is unlike any other. The Orand 
National season is wide open any’wa.v. 
Some experts favor the rookie. Paul 
Goldsmith, driving A'unick’s Chevro- 
leis. Others like Ford '.s Fireball Roberts 
and Oldsmobile’s Lee Petty. Kiekhae- 
fer is a very large question mark. If 
Curtis Turner keeps bis hand in. he 
should supplant Bob Welborn for the 
convertible title. Jim Reed, who has 
switched from Chevrolet to Ford, 
should win his fifth Short Track title. 

Whatever happen.s, b’rance must be 
given credit for two solid accomplish- 
ments. He has provided the incentive 
for a revival of the sporty machines of 
the Stulz Bearcat and Mercer Race- 
ahout breed. More important, he has 
taken an old and decaying activity, 
given it a solid foundation and helped 
to create a new major sport. end 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Davp Kickolls. who playoi in shiniow 
of A!l-Aine'i(ia i)r(>thor Dick mow wit)] 
Rochtsier Royals i for spvpn years, calmly 
swisheil 10 out of 10 foul shots to help Du- 
liuesne Ix'at St. Francis of Brooklyn 71 67 
at I’iltshurfth, stretchtni consecutive streak 
to 40 to break NCAA rocorti of 3b held by 
('olunil)ia’s Chet Forte iJan. 3()i. 

I'ommy Kono, ripple-muscled Nisei 
weiithl lifter, presseci 31f) pounds, stialclied 
LdHi, clean and jerketi 360 for total lift 
of 9b9 at Honolulu, surpassitiR by three 
pounds world mark he set to win Olympic 
lilthi heavyweiijht title :Feb. 2:. 

Bill Tenney of Crystal Beach, Minn, and 
Bud Wiget of Concortl, Calif., who bet- 
tered five Al’B.A world speed records only 
week earlier at Lake Alfreil, Fla., moved 
over to Lakeland for Orange Cup regatta, 
helped lower eight more siantiarcls i Feb. 2 
and .3 . Tenney made biggest haul with 
three 49.669 mph for Class C racing run- 
abouts; (».■{. 966 mph for Class C racing hy- 
dros; 58.631 mph for Class B racing by- 
dro.s; while Wiget picked up two t49.669 
for Clas.s C service runalxiuts; 66. .768 mph 
for Class R racing hytirosi. Other record 
breakers: Charles Lovelace of Tampa, 
43.881 mph in Class A stuck hydro; Jim 
Coulburn of Burlington, N.J., .>2.44» mph 
in ('la.ss B stock hydro; Rob .McGinty of 
Corpus Christi, 01.517 in Class A hydro. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Tom Courtney, rounding into ohl Ol.vnipic 
form and without competition from Arnie 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 



John Devin, husky 
19-year-old Au.s.sie 
freestylcr, gulpeii 
cu.slomary vitamin 
pills, slipped into .50- 
meter pool at Bris- 
bane, churned water 
white as he .set two 
world long-course 
records: 49.1 for 100 
yards; .54.6 for 100 
meters. 


Sowell (Who won 1,000 in elTorlless 2:1 1.7 ', 
dropped down to 600 yards, ran Charlie 
Jenkins atul assorted rivals into boards to 
lie Mill Whitfield's indoor world record <if 
1:09.5 at Boston :.<cf hcho/'i. Ron Delany, 
bouncy-striding Iri.shman from Villanova, 
in first race since winning 1,500 meters at 
Melbourne, romped off with Hunter Mile 
in 4:07. .5. 

BASKETBALL 

Kansas made most of .seconil-half strate- 
gy to beal Iowa State 7.5-64 i.sci IfJi 

while North Carolina, nation's only un- 
beaten team, rolled over Western Carolina 
77-. 59 for 16ih straight. Kentucky and 
S.MU held firm in SFC and Southwestern 
Conference, respectively, and UCL.\ moved 
up to tip California for lead in I'CC. 

.S(. I.oiiis. deeply entrenched in cellar 
not loo long ago, jiushed .slumjiing Min- 
neapolis into la.'t place on way to fir.'t-place 
tic with Fori Wayne in NBA Western Di- 
vision while Rochester emerged from 11- 
game losing streak to take over third place. 
In Hast, Boston was still top banana as 
i’hiladelphia, New York and Syracuse bat- 
tled for runner-up spot. 

BICYCLING 

(Jermaiiy's Herbert Weinrich and Heinz 
.Noll whizzed around Cleveland .Arena 
.'ipruee track 20,830 limes in 146 hours, cov- 
ered 2.0s3 aimless miles before winding uji 
where they started, to finish lap ahead of 
.Australian anti French teaiii.'^ in first si.\- 
day bike race in I'.S. since 19.51, 


Fmmell Kelly, sad- 
faced clown who gave 
appreciative circus 
fans many a deep- 
throated cliuckle for 
years, will get chance 
to try Ills luck with 
more-critical Brook- 
lyn Doilger rooters 
(Sir paijr . His 
jol): to act at F.btjels 
Fiehl iramiuilizcr. 

BOXING 

(Jeiie Fullmer, bustling middleweight 
champion, took time olf from mink ranch- 
ing, copjier mining and bani|ueting to pick 
up a puick dollar, bulling and swarming all 
over nutre eager than able Wilf Greave.s 
SIC biioir) to win noniitlc 10-roun<ler at 
Salt [.ake City, then agreed to title re- 
match with Sugar Ray Robinson, .April 24 
at Chicago, this time for 30'o of net gale, 
radio and TV (same as Sugar Ray . 

Kenny Lane, .second-ranked lightweight 
from .Muskegon, Mich., baffleii tender- 
skinned Frankie RylT with his southpaw 
style, had Now Yorker bleeding profu.sely 
from gashed left brow wlu-ti referee slopped 
light in .si.Mli at Norfolk. \'a. 
BASEBALL 

Major League owners, meeting in New York, 
adopted new pen.sion plan jirovitiing for 
monthly retirement benefits ranging from 
$88 to $.5.50 for players who put in from 
five to 2(1 years, prompting Boston’s Gen- 
eral Manager Joe Cronin to suggest "every 
family pin a bat and ball in every boy’s 
hanii and tell him to get busy." 

.Mickey .Mantle, basking in adulation 
like no other major leaguer, continued to 
collect honors and hardware in his busiest 
week .vet. .At Tulsa, .Mickey toI<l Oklaho- 
ma’s Old Timers Baseball Association, "1 
don’t know about you folks but I’m tired of 
hearing all this bragging about me.” moved 
on to New York to accept three more 
awards, foumi time to sign I'ontract with 
ciinlitiiiiil on ni.rl pinjc 
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Dr. Charles H. 
.Strub, ex-presi<lent 
of San Francisco 
Seals, now executive 
vice-president of Lo.s 
Angeles Turf Club, 
was awarded plaque 
“for outstanding 
contributions to 
Thoroughbred rac- 
ing” by HBPA at 
Hollywood, Calif. 



A1 Walrous. .'>7, 
leathery-faced old- 
timer from Birming- 
ham, Mich, who won 
PGA seniors title 
and trip to Europe 
to face British cham- 
pion, put together 
67 and 69 for 1.16 to 
take Quarter Cen- 
tury tournament at 
Dunedin, Fla. 



Don Summons, 25, 
sure-handed young 
goaPe brought up 
from Springfield to 
replace retired Terry 
Sawchuk, lifted Bos- 
ton Bruins out of se- 
rious slump and back 
into NHL race with 
four straight, includ- 
ing 2-0 shutout of 
Chicago. 


Yankees after getting public boo.st from 
President Dan Topping, who told him: 
‘‘Get as much as you can — you deserve it.” 
Mantle took advice literally, will collect 
about $60,000 for 1957. Among other con- 
tract signers: St. Louis’ Stan Musial lined 
up with Cards for 17th vear for reported 
$80,000. 

GOLF 

Bill}' Casper Jr., young (25) Bonita, Calif, 
pro, kept his wits and his game about him, 
held olT more seasoned campaigners with 
67 on final round to win Phoenix Open with 
271 (see page 51 }. 

HORSE RACING 

Bold Ruler and Prince Khaled moved to 
head of year’s prize 3-year-old crop, scor- 
ing notable victories at opposite ends of 
nation (see page igJi. Wheatley Stable’s 
frisky Bold Ruler took off like jet under 
able Ted Atkinson, romped home 4 'l/ 
lengths ahead of Gen. Duke, 6*2 In frontof 
Federal Hill to win seven-furlong $26,050 
Bahamas Stakes in track record 1:22 at 
Hialeah; Prince Khaled. running against 
less stern oppo.sition, nevertheles.s put latest 
gleam in California’s eye, running away 
with $65,650 California Breeders Cham- 
pionship Stakes by 9 * 2 lengths in 1 :42 3/5 
for mile-and-sixteenth at Santa Anita. 
HOCKEY 

Boston found winning goalie in Don Sim- 
mons, cut down Chicago, Montreal and 
New York to leap back into contention in 


NHL. Detroit had its trouble.s with Mont- 
real, losing 5-3 and t>nng 3-3, but retained 
3-point edge over Canadien.s. 

BOBSLEDDING 

Italy's daring Eugenio MoiiCt and Uenzo 
Alvera hurtled down icy St. Moritz run 
four time.s in combined time of 5:17.94, 
barely edged America's Art Tyler and Tom 
Butler to win world two-man bobsled title. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONoHEU Joe .McCarthy, 69, iron-fisted 
manager who won one pennant with Chi- 
cago Cubs, eight pennants an<l seven World 
Scrie.s with New York Yankees; and Sam 
Crawford. 76, long-dLsiance slugging out- 
fielder of early 1900s with Cincinnati and 
Detroit; named to Baseball’s Hall of Fame, 
in New York. 

M.-vKKiEU Gertrude A. (Gu.ssiei Moran, 
31, spirited tennis player whose lace- 
trimmed panties at Wimbledon created big- 
ger sensation than her playing; and Edward 
J. Hand, 38, Buffalo, N.Y. trucking execu- 
tive; both for second time; at Las Vegas. 

DIEb -John Uiriiie Marshall, 26, viguruus- 
.slroking Australian swim star whose ex- 
plo.sive freestyling for Yale set 19 world 
records from 200 meters to mile in 1950 
and 1951 (after one brilliant performance, 
he said: ‘‘I did it for God, my country and 
Yale”), three-time Olympian; of .severe 
head injuries suffered in auto crash, near 
Ballarat, Australia. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOXING 

VIRGIL AKINS. S-iound TKO over Al Andrews, mid- 
dieweighls, Si. Louis. 

CHARlEr JOSEPH, t-round TKO over Clarence Har- 
bin, middleweishts. New Orleans. 

ISAAC LOGART. 10-round decision over Yama Baha- 
ma. welterwai{hls. New York. 

GOLF 

JIMMY DEMARET. Kiamesha lake. N.Y., over Mike 
Souchak and Ken Venturi, m playofl. Thunderbird 
Open, Palm Spiinjs. Calil. 

CHICK HARBERT. Detroit, Puerto Ricen Open, with 
281 lor 72 holes. San Juan. 

PATTY BERG. St Andrews. ML. Havana Billmore In- 
vitation, with 210 lot S4 holes. Havana. 

MARY ANN DOWNEY. Baltimore, and MARGE LIND- 
SAY, Decalur. III., over Anne Quasi and Anne Rich- 
ardson. 3 and 2. mil. 4-ball lille. Hollywood. Fla. 

HORSE RACING 

ESPEA. $36.4S0 Bou(ainvillea Turl H.. 1 3/16 ffl.. by 
head, m I 67 3 S. Hialeah. Robert J. Martin up. 
ALIDON. S28.7SO San Marcos H.. IVi m.. by IM 
length, in 2:06. Santa Anita. Jack Westrope up. 

ICE SKATING 

JIM CAMPBELL. Chicago. N. American sr. men's 
speed-skalmg title, with 16 pts.. Detroit. Women's 
champion: Jeanne Robinson. Detroit, with 21 pis. 

OLEG GONCHARENKO. Russia. European speed-skating 
Mile, with 190.3 pts.. Oslo. 

CAROL WANEK. New York. Eastern Regional sr. ladies 
figure-skating hile with 1,046 pts., Hershey, Pa. 


SKIING 

TOM CORCORAN. WevlReld. N. J.. Gibson Memorial 
Trophy, m 2:22. N. Conway, N.H. Women's cham- 

B ion : Penny Pilou. Laconia. N. H,, in 2:41.6. 

UD WERNER, Sleamboal Spimgs. Colo.. Snow Cup 
Giani Slalom, in 2:02.8. Alla, Utah. Women’s cham- 
pion Monie Foley, Houghton. Mich., in 2.20.9. 

ANTTI HYVARINEN, Finland, Duluth Invilalional. with 
leaps ol 214. 216 II. lot 113.6 pis. 


SQUASH RACQUETS 

HENRI SALAUN. Boston, over Ernie Howiid, IS-1, 
16-13, 15-8, Canadian singles. Montreal 


TENNIS 

DON CANDY. Australia, over Armando Vieira, 3-6, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-1, S. Florida singles. W. Palm Beach. 



KiCKiN<s UP HEELS, frisky War Paint, a 9-year-old pinto, 
shows Chuck Sheppard why he has been selected as best bucking 
horse of 1956 by the rodeo circuit's top 10 saddle-bronc busters. 



HEADING FOR TROUBLE. Repeat Performer leaps over the 
rail as Rider Charles Smith trio.s to dismount and jittery specta- 
tor (le//) holds out a restraining hand at horse show in Miami. 
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Mr. Jnmes Riddi-ll, author, photo);rjphi-r, intcrnaciorral skier 


The Kodak Retina IIIc Camera e,oes with 
—and g rows with — the sportsman 


Telephoto, zvide-angle lenses, and 
auxiliary equipment make this 
one of the zvorld's outstanding 
systems of photography 

.■^s your picturc-takint' interc-sts expand, 
you can be sure the Retina will keep pace 
witli you every step of tlie way. 

For Kodak’s Retina Illc Camera is the 
heart of a Eteat system of photoErapliy, 
renowned on both .sides of ilic .-Xtlantic for 


use in sports, travel, science — in many 
fields that inisht attract your interest. 

’I his .system is composed, first, of a fine 
camera, with a built-in photoelectric ex- 
posure meter, a rapid lever-action film 
w ind, and a Hash-synchronized I .s(Xl shut- 
ter. Stantl.ird lens is a superb,' 2.0. 'riien, 
there are the eipinlly fine wide-anEle and 
telephoto lens components. .-Ml tlie.se, plus 
a conij'lete famdy of auxiliary eijuipment. 

For these reasons wc say you’ll never 
outErow the Retina. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ... Rochester 4, N. Y. 


The Kodak Retina II le Camera with Retina Xenon C 50mni //2 lens, 

Tin- Reiin.. lie «.th //2.S lens, }it25. .Also av.ulahle- 35mm .f/5.6 Curt.ir 
(wide anitle) and SOnim f'\ l-onyar (telephoto) lens components; 35— SO 
optical finder. .Ask your Kodak dealer about small down paynunt and easy 
terms. List prices include Federal Tax, are subject to change wilkout notice. 



trade-mark ginci: 


SPORTING LOOK 


A GIRAFFE’S-EYE VIEW 
OF BATIK 

One of the world's oldest fabrics, so old that no one knows exactly where it was 
first made, is becoming an American favorite. Its colors make madras look pale 


KAMI*, the 5-year-o!d giraffe on the opposite page, has 
^ very little reason tobe homesick. He's the top banana 
in an enormous Florida sideshow just off U.S. 1 called 
Africa, U.S. A., and he has hundreds of acres of "veldt” to 
roam about in. For company, he has flocks of ostriches and 
herds of zebras and Biblical asses, and a Masai warrior in 
leopard skin, feathers and paint (who is a native of Pom- 
patio Springs). He frequently dines on loaves of one-day- 
old Thomas bread, one of this country’s choicer brands, and 
the climate is so good that people at the Boca Raton club 
across the road pay upward of $40 a day for a brief winter’s 
sojourn in it. 

But Champ may very well have been e.xperiencing a bit 
of nostalgia for the Old Country at the moment this pic- 
ture was taken. He’s just come face to face with an attrac- 
tive bit of batik, a cotton fabric worn by the folks back 
home for the past 100 years or so. And although Champ 
doesn’t know it, he’s going to be seeing a lot more of it, for 
batik seems to be the successor to India's madras as the 
ne.xt hand-crafted fabric to crop up in sun-time American 
sports clothes. 

Like madras, which has enlivened the American resort 
and summer scene for the past several years, batik has a 
colorful historical origin. It's such an ancient process that 
authorities don’t know exactly when or where it l)egan — in 
India, China or Java— but the African branch of the indus- 
try got its start in the early 19th century when missionaries 
brought lengths of the fabric from the Orient to clothe the 
naked native bodies. The natives of the Gold Coast from 
Senegal to Zambezi have developed their own batik indus- 
try, taking the patterns from their surroundings, using flo- 
ral and plant-life motifs as well as insects and animals. In 
much the same tradition as batik makers all over the world 


(the word itself is a Javanese one describing the resist- 
dyeing process), they coat bleached fabrics with wax or other 
substances, then dip them in the dyes, and the design is 
made by the "resisting” wax. The prints are now the prod- 
uct of a mechanized industry in Great Britain, Holland and 
Switzerland, as well as Africa. The mechanized printing of 
batiks has reached such a state of perfection that it is diffi- 
cult for any but technicians to tell the machine-made from 
the hand-dyed varieties. 

The Africans not only wear the cloth, but they hoard 
lengths of it. The proudest possession of every woman is a 
trunkfu! of cloth, and family history and national events 
are remembered by the patterns worn at the time. At wed- 
ding.s and in days of mourning, whole families and societies 
wear the same pattern on parade. At Zanzibar every wife is 
entitled to receive two new dress lengths every month. Fail- 
ure to provide them is grounds for divorce. And the pat- 
terns have their own stories to tell: a llying-duck pattern 
is symbolic of the exile of a famous king, the bird repre- 
senting his spirit flying back to his home. A sort of upside- 
down tulip represents the evil spirit and is found in every 
home. Light colors are preferred in the plain.s, and dark in 
the forests. The indigo and other dyes will "bleed” in the 
manner of madra.s, but that is con.sidered part of the charm. 
Now coming in on a strong tropical wave by way of Carib- 
bean resorts, just as did madra.s, batik promises soon to 
be as popular on the American scene as it is in Nigeria. 


1 *atricia Massie Tevander of Palm Beach wears shell-print batik 
shirt (Hathaway, $111, and Rory Harrity of Delray Beach one 
with a calico pattern (Mather, $13) on safari in Africa, U.S.A. 
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^ledallion-printed batik (Lady Hath- 
away. $11) ropresents African home, with 
circles symbolizing fences around the kraals. 


< )riental patterns are typical of batik.s 
worn in East Africa :Matlier Shirts, $13). 
The deep-crown sailor is from Dobbs ($10). 



Ciold, indigo blue are colors preferred 
by Africans on .savanna, or plain, as in this 
woman's sport shirt 'Mather Shirts, $13). 


] {lock print that combines African and 
Oriental motifs \s adapted in a color-fast 
print for lined swim trunks (Palm Beach, $8). 



Worn at all the International 


resorts... 






Each year more vacations start with a sea or an air 
trip. People of every nationality meet on famous 
beaches. Their accents vary. The style of their 
Daks slacks (and shorts) is constant. 

For Dak.s are Daks — and Daks international style is 
as unque.stionable at Palm Beach as on the French 
Kiviera. That neat beltlens waistband, that slimness, 
perfect balance, ease of movement, variety . . . 

Variety. Wherever you may chance to bo or are 
planning to go. there’s a choice of Dak.s in wonderful 
British cloths to keep you company . . . gay, cool 
Linens. Airweaves. Pinpoints, lightweight 
Gabardines . . . Colours and materials for every 
climate, every occasion. From $29.50. 

(Linens at $22.50.) 

You will find Dak.s in fine stores across the 
country, or write Simp.son Imports, Inc., 

9 East 37 Street. New York 16. N. Y. Dept. 81-12 
Telephone; MUrray Hill 5-7445 

There are also Daks for women : skirts (from $22.95), 
slack-s and walking shorts. 


TAILORED BY S. SIMPSON LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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A BIG LIFT FOR 
FITNESS 

Once maligned, even feared, weight lifting has won Or. Peter 

Karpovich’s endorsement as a sound off-season training aid DOROTHY STULL 

for baseball and tennis players, swimmers— and even golfers 


rpUKHE IS SEWS for coaches in all 
J. sports. Weight lifting, feared for 
years as a dangerous or at best one- 
sided way of building up the body, may 
instead be the best training method for 
all male athletes— not only football 
players, shotputters and otlier heavy- 
weights, but even swimmers, golfers 
and tennis players. 

That, at least, is the opinion of a 
man who lias, perhaps, done more than 
anyone else in the U.S. to put sports 
on a scientific basis, and who for years 
opposed weight lifting: Research Phy.s- 
iologist Peter V. Karpovich of Spring- 
field College. Karpovich’s change of 
heart was finst disclosed in his latest 
book, Wn'ti/if Training in A(/ih-(irs 
(Prenti<“e-Ha!l, .$4.9.^), co-authored 
with .lim Murray, a longtime author- 
ity in the field. The book recommends 


.specific weight training regimens for 12 
different sports. Some of these are il- 
lustrated on the following pages. In 
each cast they have been designed for 
the muscles most used in that activity 
and, except where indicated, sliould 
not be used indiscriminately. 

For a growing band of athletes Dr. 
Karpovich's conclusions simply con- 
firmed what they had found out for 
themselve.s. Says Swimmer A1 Wiggins: 
“I seriou.sly doubt that without weight 
lifting I’d have progressed as far a.s I 
have in swimming.” The two-month 
period Wiggins once needed to get back 
in shape for a new season has been cut, 
with weights, to one to three weeks. 

Bob Richards, the world’s greatest 
pole \-auller, .says that during the re- 
cent Olympics he kept weights in his 
room and ‘‘u.sed them every day until 


one week before the Games.” Harohl 
Connolly, world record holder in the 
hammer throw, predicts that ‘‘when 
weight training catches on universally, 
the marks are going to go up.” Other 
stars, among them Golfer F rank Slran- 
ahan, Tennis Champion Frank Sedg- 
man, Outfielder .Jackie .Jensen and 
Sculler .Jack Kelly .Jr., liave also pro- 
claimed the value of weight training. 

‘T used to think weight lifters were 
musclebound,” Karpovich said recent- 
ly, ‘‘especially between the ears. I was 
strongly against the sport, but now I’m 
its guardian angel. It only proves how 
one should always be ready to change.” 

Wedged in behind his desk in the 
Springfield office, where l)ooks and pa- 
pens spill from .shelves in di.sarray, Kar- 
povich recalled with gentle self-mock- 
ery a moment from long ago. 

"The first suspicion I had that I 
might be wrong about weight lifting 
was when Bob Hoffman (U.S. Olympic 
weight lifting coach] brought John 
Grimek and John Davis to Springfield 
for a weight lifting <lemonstratinn. I 
had heard as a boy that strong men 
can’t scratch between their shoulder 
blades, so in the question period I .said 
very sweetly: ‘Will you please ask Mr. 
Grimek to scratch his back between 
the slioulder blades?’ Of course, they 
thougljl I was crazy, but I wished I 
was not there when Grimek scratched 
first with one hand, then with the oth- 
er, from above the shoulder and then 
from iieiow. It only shows how all of 
us cling to our misconceptions, even 
myself who should know better,” he 
concluded gloomily. 

After the eye-opening incidetit of 
the scratching weight lifter. Dr. Kar- 
povich began testing some of the old 
saws about the sport. He found that 
the average grade of weight lifters in 
three colleges was above B tso much for 
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RESEARCHER KARPOVICH instructs a “victim” fsubjecl in lakes to do deep knee bends. To determine this, lie measures the 

an experiment! during an investigation of how much energy it amount of oxygen used. Graduate Assistant Alan Alexander helps. 


the area between the earsK He stud- 
ied 600 men, half lifters and half non- 
lifler.s, to determine the trutli of the 
widely held belief that weight training 
slows down the speed of body niove- 
nietils. The re.sults surjirised many 
confirmed critics: the average speed of 
the lifters' rotary arm movements wa.s 
significantly fasle.r than the speed of the 
nonlifters. 

On investigating the alleged dangers 
of the sport, he discovered that among 
31,702 lifters only 404 had sustained 
injurie.s from the sport, an incredibly 
low incidence of 1.5','. Most of these 
injuries were pulled mu.scles and ten- 


dons. Not one was damage to the heart, 
and the old belief that weight lifters 
are prone to hernia was shown to be 
unfounded. The few hernia cases that 
were reported were proportionately 20 
times fewer than the tiumber found 
among men entering the service dur- 
ing World War II. 

Becau.se of these investigations, and 
otlier-s made both by himself anti Itv 
other researchers, Dr. Karpovich de- 
cided that weight lifting had been 
greatly maligned and tiiat physiologi- 
cally it had the same value as calis- 
thenics. “.NIo system of physical educa- 
tion or a system of prophylactic of 


remedial exercises,” he stated, ‘‘can 
exist witlujul the u.se of re.sislance in 
one form or another. Whether you use 
a bar bell or the weight of your own 
body, the effect is the same.” 

The only danger in weight lifting if 
you are normally healthy, says Dr. 
Karpovich, i.s in going at it too fast 
and too hard. His program, based on 
the principle of preyrtwirc resistance, 
which he and Murray recommend in 
their hook, stre.s.ses the importance of 
building up slowly, both weiglit and 
number of times an exercise is repeated. 

The system of progression is simple: 

continued on nrj^i piujc 
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EXERCISES FOR 
FOUR SPORTS 

Baseball and tennis 
players, golfers and 
swimmers will benefit 
from most of these 
lifts. Exceptions are 
noted where they occui 



MILITARY PRESS 



For shoulders und iri«-ps: 
puli bar bfll to upper chest, 
keeping back straight by low- 
ering hips. I’ush to locked 
arms overhead, lower to chest. 


For deltoid muscle.s; arms 
straight, knuckles up, rai.se 
dumbbells from thighs in arc, 
meeting overheail. For tennis 
and golf see bent-arm raise, 


For forearm; grasp bar 
bell palm.s up. arms on 
thigh.s; let bell roll to 
fingers und retrieve it. 
Swimmers omit. 


o 


A SPECIAL LIFT 
FOR EACH SPORT 


These three exercises 
are designed to give 
tone to specific muscles 



SWIMMING ONLY 

I'prighl rowing builds the trapezius, 
deltoids and allied upper back imi.s- 
cles, as well us the arms. Hold bar 
bell, palms to body, hands close to- 
gether; keep elbows higher than bell 
and pull straight up to chin with legs 
and body straight. 



DKAWlMtS BY JAMKS 


CARAWAY 


I 


LIFT FOR FITNESS 

conliiiitrd from putje ^5 

the muscles are trained to do more and 
more work so gradually that injury or 
overwork is virtually impossible. To 
develop strength and improve muscle 
tone of the smaller muscle groups of 
the arms, .shoulders, upper back and 
chest. Dr. Karpovich suggests a pro- 
gression from eight to 12 repetition.s 
with a given weight before the weight 
is increased. That is, when beginning 
bar bell or dumbbell training, or both, 
you should experiment to determine 
how much weight you can use to per- 
form a given exercise eight times with- 
out stopping. You should try to add a 
repetition with each training period, 
and when you reach 12 you should add 
five or 10 pounds and drop back to 
eight repetitions to begin the same up- 
ward progres.sion of first adding repeti- 
tions and then adding more weight. 

The larger muscle.s of the legs and 
low'er back usually re(juire more repeti- 


tions and can .stand greater weight in- 
creases than the arm.s and upper body. 
In working the lower body and legs. 
Karpovich and Murray recommend 10 
to 1.5 or 18 repetitions before a«ldiiig 10 
or 20 pounds. 

Absolutely necessary for safety in 
weight lifting are proper re.st period.s. 
The Karpovich-Murray })rogram a<l- 
vises lifting only every other day and 
taking a rest period between each lift 
of from three to five minutes. (After a 
rest of only 80 or 40 seconds most lifters 
fail to raise a heavier weight, and like- 
wise after a five- to 11-minute rest.! 

Dr. Karpovich warns all would-be 
lifters to warm up before each training 
session, doing parts of the exercise or 
using smaller weights and working up 
gradually to the complete movement. 
This advice seems paradoxical after ail 
the furor caused by the recent paper in 
Thv Journal of Ihe American Medical 
Axsociiition, prepared by Dr. Karpo- 
vich and Dr. Creighton Hale, which 
concluded that warming up had no 


effect on the performance of trackmen. 
■‘Becau.se of this experiment everyone 
thinks I'm against all kinds of warming 
up," Dr. Karpovich complains. "That’s 
not true. I think we need a lot more 
evidence on the whole sul>jc‘ct before 
we can give up the practice." 

The rever.sal of hi.s position on weight 
lifting and his <|ualified skepticism on 
the warmup are entirely consistent 
with the scientific approach Dr. Kar- 
povich ha.s maintained during his 30 
years at Springfield. Conducting re- 
search of the highest caliber, he has 
used precKsion instruments patiently 
fashioned out of anything handy, in- 
cluding garbage can.s and saucepans. 
He calls his lab the "Kresge Scientific 
Company” because much of it came 
from the five & ten. 

From this lab he has exposed as fal- 
lacies many other revered old coaches’ 
tales, among them the belief that vita- 
mins are a stimulant to athletic per- 
formance, that you can’t drink milk 
before engaging in competition, that 
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ALTERNATE PRESS 


For arms and side muscles: 
raise moderately heavy 
dumbbells to shoulders, and 
then push overhead in al- 
ternate seesaw action. 


A 





For thighs and hips: place 
bar bell on shoulders at 
back of neck, keeping the 
back straight, chest high; 
lower into full squat and 
rise. Do this fast for ten- 
nis, slow for golf. 



For chest expansion grasp lightweight bar bell 
with arms straight behind head, inhale, lift up 
until over chest, exhale as weight rises. 



For the chest and triceps muscles: push bar 
bell straight up from chest until arms lock. 
Omit for tennis and golf. 



For arms and shoulders: lock arms over 
che.st, take bell from helper, hold position, 
.shrug shoulders forward and upward, 


BASEBALL ONLY 

The sit-up works the 
muscle.s of the abdo- 
men directly. Sit, hold 
weight behind head 
and alternately touch 
elbows to opposite 
knees. Weight cun also 
be placed acros.s an- 
kles and prone body 
brought into sit-up 
position with hands 
held behind head. Re- 
peat 10 to 20 times. 



Bent-arm lateral rai.se, supine, expands the 
chest and develops pectorals. Grasp dumb- 
bells and, with arms bent, lower weights 
to each side from directly over chest. 


CURL 


t- 


For biceps, arm and fore- 
arm muscles: grasp bar 
bell, palms away from 
legs, rai.se to position 
across the thighs, then to 
chest in arc. Omit for 
baseball. 


gelatin gives you strength, and so on. 

Dr. Karpovich is also responsible for 
a virtual revolution in the technique 
of artificial respiration used in the U.S. 
(he backed the Nielsen method against 
the generally accepted Schafer meth- 
od). His studies on swimming, pub- 
lished in the early ’30s, showed that 
most coaches were teaching techniques 
just the opposite of tho.se that would 
make swimmers faster. Some of Dr. 
Karpovich’s conclusions were: the 
more the body is submerged, the less 
resistance it creates to the water and 
therefore the greater speed a sw'immer 
can attain: more power comes from 
more frequent arm strokes; the best 
crawl stroke is choppy, with the arms 
bent. A convert, Japanese Olympic 
Trainer Tohru Yanaggida, subsequent- 
ly attributed much of the success of 
his team in the 1932 Olympics to the 
Karpovich theory. 

Dr. Karpovich’s interest in making 
sports more scientific started some 40 
years ago when he was a young man 


in Russia. “My brother believed physi- 
cal education could improve the health 
of the people. I am not .sure that he 
was entirely right, but I’m positive 
that physical education contributes to 
mental health and better utilization 
of your body as a moving machine.’’ 
At 60 Karpovich himself weighs 235 
pounds and looks like a veteran pro 
wrestler. “I am not,’’ he says rueful- 
ly, “a good e.xample of what they call 
physical fitness, although what they 
mean by that neither they nor I real- 
ly know yet. I don’t do athletics any 
more, but I did when I was younger. 
Now, on weekends with my wife [Jose- 
phine Rathbone, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia) we go fishing, 
because we can also talk. 

“I went to military medical school 
in Leningrad and graduated as an 
M.D. in 1919. By 1923 I had perma- 
nently separated myself from the mili- 
tary and was consulting physician for 
the Y.MCA in Latvia. In 1925 I came 


to the States and to Springfield, where 
I’ve been ever since except for four 
years in World War II where I ran the 
physical fitness lab at the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field. 

“People ask me why I stay here on 
this little campus. There's a simple 
reason. Here we still believe that we 
shouldn't just teach and at 5 o’clock 
go home. We try to instill the idea of 
service— to help a little. But what we 
need here is money for research. When 
I’m asked if I use animals in my ex- 
periments, I say one animal I would 
welcome is a golden calf. You can get 
money for research about red corpus- 
cles to be found in the tail of a white 
rat, but not for research on how the 
bodies of human beings work.’’ 

Dr. Karpovich, however, is no pessi- 
mist. “We are just one second in eter- 
nity, why be discouraged about slow 
progress? Look at what I’ve learned 
about weight lifting, after years of op- 
posing it. Of course, I take the cosmic 
view. What else is there?’’ 
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• HORSE RACING 


by OSCAR OTIS 


California pasteboard is safer for man and beast, 
and the East's favorite charge is also rejected: 

TIME IS NO OBJECT 


On August 13, 1956, Sports Illustkat- 
ED published an article hu Lynch , who 
had some hard things to say about “tele- 
meter mania” in U'esi Coast racvig. Our 
guest columnist this week is Oscar Otis, 
the able and experienced correspondent 
of The Morning Telegraph, who sends 
ns from Santa Anita this powerful 
defense of western track management 
which we trust will do nothing to damp- 
en the fires of controversy. 

M ost thoboughurp:d horsemen are 
positiveindividualists with strong 
ideas about all phases of horse racing. 

This is not surprising, as racing has 
been aptly described as being ‘‘an in- 
exact science of differences of opinion.” 
But the one topic on the turf that 
brings the widest cleavage in likes and 
dislikes is the subject of track condi- 
tions — fast or deep. 

Californians, who prefer and main- 
tain fast race tracks, popularly styled 
pasteboards, have had more verbal vit- 
riol hurled at their race courses than 
at alt the other tracks on the continent 
put together. The West Coasters, for 
once, are not fighting mad about this 


criticism but rather have taken the 
haughty stance that the western paste- 
board is years ahead of the times, in- 
deed a projection of the ideal running 
surface of the future. They feel sure the 
East will catch up with “progress” and 
eventually convert to the California 
standard. 

The basic difference between East 
and West is often oversimplified. East- 
erners deride the coast ovals as “paved 
highways,” and Westerners in turn 
dub some, but by no means all, eastern 
tracks “plowed fields.” 

It is just po.ssible there is a grain of 
truth in the eastern taunt that the 
West has the feeling t hat fast time con- 
tribute.s to the prestige of a race horse 
and that a mile-and-a-ejuarter run in 
2:00 flat is just two seconds grander 
than if the same stake were clocked in 
2:02. Better for horse, better for civic 
pride, of which there is plenty in Cali- 
fornia, and better for the headlines in 
the newspapers. Patrons who see the 
race are more impre.ssed, even awed, by 
new records set before their eyes. 

But if, indeed, time records were 
considered when the tracks were built, 



THEY DO IT BEST IN THE WEST. SAYS OTIS 


today the California speed strips are 
maintained as they are because the 
hard, firm course has stood the test of 
more than 20 years of campaigning and 
is accepted by almost ev'ery western 
horseman as being far and away the 
safest anywhere. These tracks are engi- 
neered as highways, some with a rock 
or paved underbase, about a foot and a 
half of soil on top, topped hy a thin 
veneer of cushion. They are not really 
downhill, as some have sneered, but are 
just plain fast. 

The mechanical action of a horse in 
full stride has been carefully studied in 
film patrol pictures which would seem 
to prove that the stride of any given 
horse is more rhythmical on a paste- 
board than on a deep track, and it 
therefore stands to reason that a fast, 
firm strip puts no undue strain upon 
the pastern, that flexible bit of bone 
ju.st above the lioof which is the horse’s 
shock absorber. But the deep track per- 
mits a horse to “knuckle over” as he 
hits, putting a jar upon the pastern 
that can transmit as far as the knee. 

It is no wonder that in the early days 
of far western racing the best stake 
horses were often those which had gone 
wrong in the East and were sold cheap- 
ly to western buyers who shipped them 
across the Rockies, repaired them and 
sent them on to race willingly and 
soundly on pasteboards. 

Charlie Whittingham, trainer for 
one of America’s great stables, Llangol- 
len Farm of Mrs. Richard Lunn, who 
races both East and West, says, “I’m a 
fast-track man, and I’d say Santa Ani- 
ta and Hollywood Park are the two 
best strips in the nation. Belmont Park 
is the best of the tracks in New York, 
mainly because of its good footing. 
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"There is no secret about the advan- 
tages of a California track. Horses stay 
sound longer, run farther and with less 
effort than most anywhere else. The 
less effort a horse needs to win, the 
longer he’ll keep on running in top 
form, and that means money in the 
bank for any stable, plus a far better 
chance to prove a stud prospect. If a 
track is deep, horses flounder, and when 
they flounder they are far more apt to 
take a faulty step. Deep tracks put a 
strain on a horse, and a tired horse is 
an injury-prone horse." 

Horatio Luro, the colorful interna- 
tionalist who also races both sides of 
the continent, puts it another way: 
"Santa Anita’s track is superb and an 
excellent example of a firm, fast, safe 
course. Any time you encounter a deep 
track, a horse cannot get ahold of it 
properly, and this gives you a condition 
called 'cuppy.' As a horse strides, the 
ground breaks out from under his feet. 
He slips and slides a fraction of an inch 
every time his hoofs touch the footing. 
The firmer the track, the less tendency 
it has to cup and is, therefore, safer. Of 
course, there has to be a cushion, but 
these California people have combined 
speed with safety very expertly.” 

We could add testimony upon testi- 
mony, but these two observations born 
of experience are typical. 

Santa Anita has reversed the process 
of most track maintenance procedures, 
depending mainly upon the simple 
process of rolling the track to a con- 
siderable degree of compaction, then 
cutting a fluff cushion on the surface 
and letting it go at that. 

The general manager of Santa Anita. 
Gwynn Wilson, reasons this method 
as being the most sensible, explaining, 
"Normally, we roll the track and then 
harrow in a cushion of about two and 
three-quarter inches. If we get a fore- 
cast of rain, we roll and stop right 
there. If the rain actually arrives, the 
horses punch their feet through the 
dampish surface and in effect cut their 
own cushion. If it doesn’t rain, it’s no 
trouble to harrow the fluff up for reg- 
ular fast track racing. We haven’t had 
a single serious complaint this winter 
but an astonishingly high number of 
compliments.” 

Wilson hastily added that Santa 
Anita has no paving underneath its 
surface, the old rock foundation hav- 
ing been torn out a few years ago. Now 
there is only the area’s natural soil go- 
ing straight down to bedrock. 

Hollywood Park, where world rec- 
ords abound, has an inch of soil com- 
pacted into an asphalt base, just 18 
conlitiiied on next page 
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HORSE RACING 

coHlinued from pnyc 49 

inches underneath its running surface. 
But at Hollywood, another high-safe- 
ty-rated track, the proof of its engi- 
neering is easily demonstrated by the 
phenomenon that when honses speed 
over its cour.se, people standing at the 
outer rail cannot hear any clatter of 
hoofs. This ear test is regarded by 
horsemen as scientifically decisive. 

Golden Gate Fields, on the tideland 
of San Francisco Buy, claims to be tlie 
world’s fastest track, which it prob- 
ably is. Golden Gate has a true rock 
base of decompo.sed, compacted gran- 
ite, and this base is fairly close to the 
surface. Yet trainers who race it flat- 
ly declare it is one of the safest of all 
racetracks. The axpJanatior) at Golden 
Gate lies in part in the makeup of its 
surface soil which is impregnated with 
colloids. These small particles tend to 
stay in suspension in water and impart 
a bounce tliat literally scooLs a horse 
ahead. Horses don’t run in the accept- 
ed sense of the word at Golden Gate, 
they skim. 

Visible proof is olTered the skeptic 
by driving a truck around the track. 
The tires sink in, and you can actually 
see the ground rise, seemingly coming 
alive in the wake of the wheels. 

Other notable fast, safe tracks in the 
West are Longacres near Seattle, Cal- 
iente in Old Mexico, and Turf Para- 
dise in Phoenix. In years gone by, wlien 
Caliente didn't have the quality stock 
it boasts today, it was axiomatic that 
if you sent an ailing horse there, the 
chances are he would get well and 
race indefinitely. For Caliente, like all 
pasteboards, is kind to horses with 
tendon or ligament trouble. 

Proof tliat the California concept is 
gaining despite steady criticism is pro- 
vided by Louisville, Ky. Ten years 
ago, Churchill Downs Track Superin- 
tendent Tom Young told us that 2:04 
was a norm time for the Kentucky 
Derby, a standard figure from which 
merit could be judged. Last year, he 
revised that standard down to 2:03. 
And Churchill Downs also rolls for an- 
ticipated rain, though u.sing a different 
technique from Santa Anita’s. 

We have stated the case for the Cal- 
ifornia race track. Our exposition of 
the merits of the speedway for race 
horses will earn general applause for 
western horsemen, but others will see 
it merely as kero.sene added to a blaze 
that has been roaring along for years. 
'I’ake sides if you •will. For in racing, 
one man’s opinion is as good as anoth- 
er’s, if not belter. E NJJ 
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• GOLF 


by JAMES MURRAY 


Bill Casper came through for the Young Guard in the 
Phoenix, but the midwinter circuit still resembles an 

OLDTIMERS’ PARADE 


AT THR EN'i) of the third round, 
./\when hepostedafifi toremain with- 
in two strokes of the Phoenix Open lead 
last week, Lloyd Manerum Jeered lo\ - 
ingly at the first-place medallion and 
cracked: “If I can hold these old bones 
together one more day, I’ll give these 
young fellers a real scare.” 

But what wa.s really scaring the 
young fellows in the troupe as the win- 
ter golf circuit approached the midway- 
point was the way not only Mangrum 
hut all the old bones of golf were hold- 
ing together. It was getting tough for a 
player under to cash a check. The 
Los Angeles Open was won by Doug 
Ford: the Caliente Open was won by 
Ed I'urgol. But when the Palm Springs 
Open was won for the second straight 
time by .Jimmy Dernarel, the younger 
element began to look nervously over 
both shoulders for fear Ben Hogan 
would find the ea.sy money too much 
to resist. “Demaret,” moaned one, 
“goes l)ack to hickory sticks.” 

What was really hurting the Young 
Guard, which has been waiting in the 
wings -so long now it may find itself 
lapped by an even younger guard, was 
the deceleration of Gene I^ittler. Littler 
is the young man i:2G) who had won 
some half-dozen tournaments even be- 
fore he got accjuainted witli the rest of 
the players on the pro circuit. 

But Littler, who had brought to the 
game the stolid serenity of a contem- 
plative monk and the swing so compact 
and parsimonious that the belief was 
that nothing could ever happen to it, 
has suddenly been hard-i)Ut to survive 
the second-rouiul cut. .\t the Bing 
Crosby Open he picked up in disgust 
for ihe first time in his proff'-ssional ca- 
reer. At Los Angeles he .skidded to a 7fi 
last round. At Caliente lie had a 77. .'Xt 
Palm Springs lie opened with a 7fi. 

.\sthe Phoenix Open (which he won in 
Ihool rolled around, f.ittler’s problem 
was Topic A around the clubhouse, 
the subject of casual coin-er.satioti and 
in-print analysis. 'Phe consensus of the 
competing pros was that Littler had 
developed a hitch in his back.swing, and 


that it was too bad but on the whole 
they were glad of it. “When you can 
chip and putt the way that kid can, 
who needs a backswing anyway?" 
growled one competitor. 

Littler’s own face darkened when he 
was approached on the subject. “Ev- 
erybody goes through a little period 
wliere their swing may change a little 
bit,” he commented bitterly. “I’m 
working on some things now, trying to 
get my swing back to where it was. 
It’s highly overexaggerated.” 

For the first two rounds it seemed it 
wa-s, at that. Littler scored a 69 and a 
67, good enough to rate second place, 
one stroke away from the lead. But keen 
students of the game were aghast at 
the way he scored them. On his second 
round, for instance, he was in so many 
trap.s he couldn’t have had more sand 
in his shoes if he bail spent the day 
picknicking on Coney Island, and his 
score was largely due to an explosion 
shot from a trap on the last hole which 
hit the pin on the (iy and fell down for 
an eagle 3. Fellow pro Billy Casper was 
impres.sed as much as tlie cheering 
crowd and ran over to the practice green 
where his fellow pros were pulling. 
“Greatest shot I've ever seen,” crowed 
Casper. Pros Cary MiddlecofT and Mike 
Souchak looked at him sourly. “Prob- 
ably skulled it,” correctly guessed Mid- 
dlecolT. “If it don’t hit the pin, it’s in 
the clubhouse.” protested Souchak. 

Littler, meanwhile, was posing for 
the pres.s. with his hat turned backward 
and a look of awe on his face; but the 
j)roi»hels shook their heads. Littler had 
missed more greens than a weekend 
duffer, arid the opinion was that what- 
ever had soured the picture swing could 
not be sweetened liy a diet of miracu- 
lous chips and wedges. Littler had 
found out how tough tire game of golf 
is, went the refrain in the locker rooms. 

Tlie Old Guard, who had found it out 
hundred.s of tournamt‘ntsago, moved in 
for the kill. Terrible Tommy Bolt, of 
cour.se. withdrew, pleading a .severe 
case of liursitis, complicated, the wise- 
acres noticed, by an attack of double 


bogeys. But Dr. Cary Middlecoff an- 
nounced in mid-tournament that he 
had Just been given the secret of putt- 
ing by an old friend, George Low, and 
proved it the next day by going out 
and firing a 65. -Mangrum sauntered 
around like an old gaffer warming fiiin- 
self in the smi. but he was dead to 
the pin on his second sliot.s, and even 
Johnny Buila, who now putts left- 
handed and hasn't won a tournament 
since the war years, was in conten- 
tion with two sub-par rounds. 

OLD GUARD STOPPED 

'I'he Young Guard at the last had 
to pin its faith on portly Billy Casper 
Jr., a t>an Diegan who slashe.s at the 
ball as viciou.sly as a meatcutter in 
a hurry but who one-putted half the 
holes for a 65 on the third round: on 
Mike Souchak, who.se shaggy l)ulk and 
football strut belie the fact lie lias one 
of the most graceful swings on tlie cir- 
cuit today; and on the onetime Nation- 
al Amateur Champion, Arnold Palmer, 
who opened with a 66 and hung on by 
his teeth thereafter. 

It could be — and was — argued that 
the youngster who wasn’t there at 
Phoenix is the real current threat to 
the hegemonyof the Aliddleco/f.s, -Man- 
grums. Fords, rl nL Ken X'enturi, who 
almost stole away with the Masters last 
year and who carried the Palm Springs 
tourney to a playoff, dropped out with 
a pulled mu.scle on the eve of Phoenix. 

On the final day, of course, it was 
25-year-old Bill Casper who managed 
to halt the old folks. It was one of 
those days when not even an earth 
slide could have thrown liis putts off 
line, and he finished with a smart 67 
for a four-round card of 271. 

But though Casper won, the oldsters 
were still conspicuou.s by their pres- 
ence at tlie cashbox. Middlecoff was 
tied for second, and Old Bones .Man- 
grum himself held together for fourth. 
And with the big prizes and louglier 
ea.stern courses looming ahead, the old- 
timers intended to go right on l>eing 
conspicuous. ^ 
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• DOGS by ALICE HIGGINS 

Over 2,000 canine blue bloods face the supreme 
test, none more confidently than Kay Shouse’s 

PROUD BARRAGE 


T hk hkual dog on this week’s cov- 
er. a blue-blooded boxer named 
"Barrage of Quality Hill, stand-s ready 
for his second appearance at the canine 
king-making event, the Westminster 
Kennel Club Dog Show ( Feb. 11, 12 at 
New York’s Madison Square (Jardenb 
At his debut, in 1955, it was Barrage 
who caused one of the show's great up- 
sets. He defeated his celebrated father, 
Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, holder 
of more best-in-show titles than any 
dog, and was named the best American- 
bred in the show. It wa.s a respectable 
evening’s work for a dog barely out of 
the puppy cla.sses. 

His moment of triumph was, liow- 
ever, missed by his new Washington, 
D.C. owmer, Mrs. Jouett Shouse. She 
was bedridden with dengue fever. In 
fact, Mrs. Shouse, through one stroke 
of bad luck or another, has never seen 
her dog win best-in-show, which he has 
done 19 times. Also on his record, in 
two and a half years of showing, are 59 
breed bests and 51 group award.s plus 
innumerable specialty awards. 


Second-largest category of dogs reg- 
istered with the American Kennel Club 
(more than .‘1,000 a month t. the boxer 
is America’s favorite large dog. A bo.x- 
er is often used as a guard dog, but he 
should at the same time be gentle and 
intelligent enough to tell a neighbor 
from a night prowler. Gentle does not, 
however, imply timid— as seems to 
have been the case with Actress Marie 
McDonald's boxer— a canine Ferdi- 
nand who just; sniffed at two abductors. 

This was unpardonable conduct, but 
bo.xers do, in general, like and trust 
people, and they themselves are trust- 
worthy. As a result, more are being 
used as seeing-eye dogs, particularly for 
children. Besides, they learn well and 
have the memory of a quiz panelist. 
“But don't .spare the rolled newspaper 
and spoil the dog!" warns Mrs. Leon- 
ard Lowy, a longtime breeder. “A box- 
er is a big dog (average 2:3 inches at the 
shoulder] and should be made to know 
immediately where he fits into your 
scheme of things. He is a vital, energetic 
dog and, if not discouraged, would be 


on the piano, the coffee table and your 
lap. He adapts readily and happily 
once he knows what is expected.” 

The first boxer, the founding dog 
named Flocki, was registered in Ger- 
many in 1895 and looked not unlike an 
oversized Boston terrier. The breed was 
originally developed for bull baiting 
and boar hunting, its role in the latter 
being to grab the boar by the ear and 
hang on until the hunter arrived with 
spear. Less sanguinary tasks included 
herding, and today in small European 
towns, they still pull milk and coal 
carts. This sight often enrages those 
American travelers who believe a dog is 
a cut above having to work for a living, 
for in the U.S. the boxer rarely does. 

When at home on the Shouses’ Vir- 
ginia farm. Barrage likes to take to the 
woods for a da.v's squirrel hunting. But 
he returns willingly to his show cage 
and tlie series of strange hotel rooms 
which he shares with his handler. Jane 
Kamp. He responds wisely to show sit- 
uations— an atmosphere which gives 
some of his canine competitors the 
shakes. He is completely unconcerned 
on the bench but, once ready to enter 
the ring, summons the slice of ham that 
seems buried just below the hide of all 
top show dogs, and struts before the 
judge and crowd. 

“Barrage is a real he-dog— that’s 
what he is.” says Mrs. Shouse. “He is 
all male. He has confidence and walks 
into the ring looking as though he ex- 
pected to win. He has a tremendous 
personality and, with this, all the qual- 
ifications necessary for a top represent- 
ative of the breed. And I say this ob- 
jectively,” she added, “because / didn’t 
breed him. His breeders, the Mori 
Greiners, have the right to be proud.” 

Barrage is not the first boxer or the 
first champion that Mrs. Shouse has 
owned. “We always had dogs,” she ex- 
plained, “but, you know, they were 
just dogs. Then, in 1937, Mr. Shouse 
and I were in Marienbad, Czechoslo- 
vakia and there was a circus.” For 
Mrs. Shouse, that casual afternoon at 
a circu.s was to make a big difference in 
her life. One of the attractions was an 
act with 22 boxers — 11 on each side of 
the ring- playing a game of basket- 
ball. The Shouses left the circus de- 
termined to buy a boxer— and did. A 
second was purchased the following 
summer in Austria, a brindle bitch 
named Iller von Zwettlerheim who, in 
less time than it takes a boxer to shake 
its docked tail, had earned her 15 
championship points. Mrs. Shouse was 
launched into dogdom. 

Although she was importing and 
continued on payc 51, 


MUZZLE AND SKULL 
well proportioned 



MUZZLE: square-? 

THROAT; clean 


RIBS; well arched 
CHEST: deep 


ELBOWS; turned neither 
in nor out 


FORELEGS; straight, parallel 


NECK; elegantly arched 

SHOULDERS: long, well laid back 
BACK; short, straight, broad, muscular 

^TAIL: set high and clipped 
CROUP; slightly sloped, broad 

HIND QUARTERS: 
well muscled 

THIGH: long, broad, curved 


HIND LEGS: straight, 
^on heavy pads 



PASTERN: short, almost 
perpendicfliar to ground 


PRESENT PARAGON, Ch. Barragv of Quality Hill, is used to illustrate lin the visual 
style originated by the canine magazine Popular Doys) the standards by which the boxer 
breed is judged. Attractive white rnarking.s, although eye-catching, are not necessary. 
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DOGS 

continued from parje 53 

breeding boxers before they became as 
popular as Presley records, it was Her- 
bert H. Lehman who was the real pio- 
neer bo.xer showman. He took up box- 
er breeding even before he took up 
politics. Last week in his Park Avenue 
study, surrounded by china statues 
of boxers, he was reminiscing about 
them: “At first, no one thought the 
dogs were good-looking. Seems funny 
when you think how’ popular they've 
become. Of course,” he added, “the 
breed has changed a lot, loo. What I 
thought was a top dog then would prob- 
ably not get anyplace today. Boxers 
are more refined— less heavy than they 
used to be. Mrs. Lehman and 1 bred 
them for about 15 years— from 1912 
until I went into public life. Our Dampf 



FIRST BREEDER of boxer.s in this coun- 
try wa.s former Senator Herbert Lehman. 


von Dom was the first American boxer 
to become a champion — that was in 
1915. I think the thing that has always 
endeared us so to bo.xers is their won- 
derful disposition with children. The 
only boxer we have in the family now 
belongs to my grandchildren in Cleve- 
land. In all our experience with the 
breed we only found a very few that 
were untrustworthy.” 

Then, a few years after the Lehmans 
stopped showing their dogs, the breed 
found a new sponsor, Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Wagner, then of Milwaukee, 
now of Chicago. “We’ve been in boxers 
since 1932,” Mrs. Wagner explains 
proudly. "Originally, we were in great 
Danes, but when Mr. Wagner got tu- 
berculosis in 1931, we decided to get 
rid of the dogs while he was in the hos- 
pital. When he recovered, we thought 
we wanted some dogs around, and so 
started with boxers.” 

Then, in 1936, the Wagners set the 
breed in solid in America by importing 


the German champion, Dorian von 
Marienhof. Dorian went not only besl- 
of-breed but also best-of-group. Then 
at the Westminster, over 10 years lat- 
er, a Wagner-bred dog, Ch. Warlord of 
Mazelaine, was the first boxer to lie- 
come a Westminster best-in-show. 
Two years later, in 1949, another Wag- 
ner-bred dog, Ch. -Mazelaine’s Zazarac 
Brandy, won the same title. 

By then the rush was on for boxers. 
For, in addition to his obvious good 
looks and excellent temperament, the 
boxer is an easy keeper for a big dog. 
The average adult will thrive on two 
cups of kibble and a pound of meat a 
day. A litter of puppies, on the other 
hand, can easily eat one out of house, 
home and two-car garage. The vora- 
cious appetite tapers off, fortunately, 
as the dog matures. He cleans himself 
like a cat (all dogs do to some extent) 
and sheds little (if he has the proper 
\ntamins and is brushed once a week). 

The dog comes in a variety of colors, 
not all of which are acceptable. Shades 
of fawn and brindle are, black and 
white are not. A breeder who would 
sell a white boxer is considered a traitor 
to the cause. Nonetheless, a club for 
white outcasts has been formed in 
Westchester, and they are also allowed 
in obedience cla.sses without causing 
a boxer rebellion. While markings, 
though, are generally desirable on a dug 
of color. However, this is not true in 
Germany, where the preference is for 
solid colors and, as one partisan pointeil 
out, “If Barrage had been born there, 
he might well have lieen pul to sleep!” 

But, as Barrage was whelped in Mis- 
souri, he will he at the Westminster 
very much awake. And he will have to 
be, as strong competition is planned 
to meet him. Mrs. Wagner, for exam- 
ple, has several formidable strings to 
her bow. “We are taking two outstand- 
ing young dog.s, Ch. Marjack’s Golden 
Windjammer and Ch. Fielding’s Free- 
booter, and we will also be showing 
Mazelaine's Tender Trap, a fabulous 
young bitch.” Another contender com- 
ing from California is Barrage’s own 
daughter, Ch. Stapleton’s Show Girl, 
owned by Mrs. George M, Cowie. 

If Barrage is named best-of-breed 
at the Westminster, then he will move 
on to the working group (one of six 
groups of breeds). If he defeats the best 
of each breed there assembled, he has 
his ticket to the best-in-show ring for 
the ultimate judgment with five other 
top dogs— they may be familiar names 
or they may be newcomers the way 
Barrage once was. Cf n o ) 

FOR A LOOK AT A FAMOUS DOC SHOW 
IN ANOTHER COUNTRY. TURN PAGE 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 


Charles Cinift, who sold cakes 
for dogs, began a show now 
considered the world’s finest 


F I iK SOME, Feljruary in Ivondjjn is 
just anothurof the city’s drabber 
months. But for dog fanciers it is some- 
thing very special, the month of Cruft’s 
Dog Show, held in Kensington's Olym- 
pia, which draws some 50.000 people to 
look, exhibit, buy and sell in what is 
now the world’s largest canine market 
place. When Charles Cruft organized 
the first modest event 71 years ago, it 
was mainly to promote the sale of dog 
food and give gamekeepers some wel- 
come big-city diversion. Then it grew 
like a pampered pup and before the end 
of the century was graciously stamped 
with royal approval; Queen Victoria 
entered some of her pels. 

Now run by the Kennel Club, it con- 
tinues to be held in the same month 
and i.s still considered an annual holi- 
day for gamekeepers a.s well as a mag- 
net for owners and breeders all over the 
world. Although quarantine laws keep 
foreign dogs out, they do not keep 
British dogs in. Ka.st year, as a result 
of the show, almost 4,000 <logs were ex- 
ported, half of them going to the U.S. 


CHOW BREEDER, «6-year-oUl Flor- 
ence Sparrow, holds Kowa Mit-zee. She 
heads Thame.s Kstuary Canine Society. 




OFF-DUTY JUDGE. 60-ycar-o)d Captain Hugh Price-Jones, 
holds wife's winning miniature poodle, Frenches Prince Hal. 


OFF-DUTY HORSEWOMAN, .32-year-old Audrey Sal- 
isbury, minds mother's Dundie Dinmonl terriers. 


RETIRED TRAINER. 70-year-old Scotsman John Forbes, has 
gainer! international reputation for his work with gun dogs. 


RELAXED PRESIDENT. 69-year-old A. John.ston 
Hay, heads .Aberdet-n kennel club and raises cockers. 





Dream-Car Design at a sweet-dream price_the'57 Mercury. New 
in every way_ styling, features, power, size! Floating Ride _ as 
gentle as moonlight on velvet. Keyboard ControLoutdates all other 
push-button drives. With up to 290 hp. in the Turnpike Cruiser V-8 
engine. The biggest size and value increase in the industry! 


NO OTHIR CAR SHARES THIS LOOK— and this is IwaiUy that makes sense! rnitjue Jcl-FIo bumpers give higii and low protection. QuadrI-Bcam head 
lamps set a new pattern for safer night driving. New slim-line roof gives belter vision, more headroon.! Sec all that sncti at ) our Mercury dealer's! 

THE BIG MERCURY for'57 with DREAM-CAk DESIGN 
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TIP FROIVI THE TOP 



For all golfers 
except beginners 


from RAY CAFFORD, RidgUa Courtiry Chth, Fori H'or/fc 


In the course of his rounds, every golfer is confronted with situa- 
tions in which he must hit a shot on a higher or lower trajectory 
than he would normally achieve. He needs a higher trajectory, for 
instance, to get his shot up and over some lowering obstacle like 
a tall tree. He needs a lower trajectory to keep the ball low into 
a head wind or under the overhanging branches of a tree. 

The best way to alter your trajectory is to alter your stance. 
For example, if a golfer wants to hit his .six-iron in a steeper arc 
than he usually manages with that club, he should address the 
ball so that it lies a little further forward than its standard posi- 
tion. In other words, if the ball lies .slightly inside the left heel on 
a standard six-iron shot, it should be positioned an inch or so 
further forward to get that ball really up in the air. Similarly, 
the ball should be played slightly back of its customary position 
to keep it on a low trajectory. The angle of the shaft changes 
with each po.sition. On low .shots, the hands lead more and the face 
of the club is somewhat hooded at impact. On high .shots, the 
hands trail the club head a fraction at impact and the loft of the 
face is accentuated. 

If a golfer sets up his variations in trajectory by his po.sition 
at address, then he can concentrate during his swing on hitting 
the ball cleanly. On the other hand, if he tries to vary his trajec- 
tor}' by varying hi.< .swing, he’s heading for trouble. 




For standard trajectory 


For high trajectory 

t 





Try HENNESSY “O.N.TIlE.ROCKS”-a 
light, dry, “easy-to-Hve^wiih” drink 
you will enjoy through the evening. 
For all occasions, have Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy handy in your home. 

★ ★ ★ 



COGNAC BRANDY 


NEXT WEEK S PRO: SHIRLEY SPORK ON PRACTICE POINTERS 


84 Proof • Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
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Keep your lips 
fit os 0 fiddle 
with this famous 
lip balm 

Don’t let rough, winJ-sore lips 
S[>oil your fun. Take 'Thap Stick’ 
with you wherever you go. Use 
it regularly ft>r soothing, lasting 
comfort. 

'(ihap Stick.’ the standby of our 
Armed Forces, is specially medi- 
cated and antiseptic. Outsells all 
other lip balms combined. Keep 
it handy, in your pocket, in your 
car, in your club locker. And for 
your family’s sake, buy a Per- 
sonalized-" '(.'hap Stick’ for 




SNOW 

PATROL 

compiled by MORT LUND 


SPOT TO SKI: 

MAMMOTH MT. 

Elevation H,soo to 9,f<00 feel: yearly 
snou falt 3r>-.>0 feet; average snow 
tleplh I0-I5 feet; skiers last year 
200,000: season .Vor. I to July 20 

Ciilifurnians who don't mind drivinij to be 
sure of their snow pick Mammoth Mt., 4U 
miles north of Bi.-ihop, Calif., for their ski- 
ing. Mammoth's modern double chair runs 
up to the 9,800-foot level and serves the 
most dependable early season cover in the 
stale. From the top of the chair, ten runs 
drop <lown a thou.sand vertical feet to the 
base. They include two 1 ' --mile coursi's for 
beginners and two faster, .shorter runs for 
experts only. For variation, Mammoth has 
four fast, diesel-ilriven rope tows at various 
levels. International .skiers like Jack Jfed- 
dish say that the .Mammoth slalom and 
downhill runs compari' with tough Kuro- 
pean courses. At the base of the lift, .Area 


• FAR WEST 

Mammoth Ml.. Calif.: f’acked powder over 
whole inoiinlain. Skiing e.scellpnl. Tl) St iiG, 
HD 72-S4, <’K ')Oil. SN 13. 

Mt. Baldy. Calif.: best skiing of the season. 
Quilted purka-s, Kumy-Seeurus safely loe 
in>ns gaining favor with long-1 hong fraternity. 
Tl) 24-3fi, <’K 2,7i>0. 

Squaw Valley. Calif.: P'lylngSauceranil rope low.s 
all operated. Striped bamboo aki poles ancl 
Uogner streteh punts popular combination here. 
Tl) tl« IDS. <'l{ l.fiOO. 

Big Bear Lake, Calif.: .-Ml areas open, lodging 
scarce. Tl) I'l 1 h, UI) G-10. fit 5.400. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Norway’s Jan Thorstensen 
skied for Washingion Athletic Club in I'NWSA 
champion.ships. Tl) 11.',. HI) Ilii. < U 3.000, 
S.V 1.7. 

Grouse Ml.. B.C.: -A fool of loo.se powder on 
tnounlaiii made fur best skiing of the year. 
Lift will run daily from Slarch « to April 23 for 
spring vacation skiing. Tl) 110. BI) &2. ('It 
3.000. SN 13. 

• WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho.- Every area in valley o(>en. 
Skiing excellent. I^atest note in after-skiing 
are polka i)ariies at Trail Creek cabin. Hal- 
dy Tl) 3k, Kotindhousp 35. Dollar 27. Valley 
f’loor Iti. 

Aspen. Colo.: NS.A I raining I'amp members 
staying here for Roch Cup Feb. 22-21. Kastingi-r 
bools and Fischer ski.s leading medium-price 
sellers. Tl) 32, BI) IG. Dip.sy Doodle 48-7(i, 
CB GOO, SN 3. 

Big Mt., Mont.: Increased snow pack covered 
rough .spots on Toni Marl. Henke Rpeedfit 
boot is m<ist sought-after new item. Tl) 54. 
Arapahoe Basin. Colo.: .\ll trails op<‘n except 
F'alivacinni. I.eitawi-e Glades had fine powder 
.skiing. Tl) 55. BI) 13. CU 1,100. SN 5. 
Brighton. Utah: Deep powder pack over whole 
urea. Brighton Ski Club being reactivated. 
Tl) 73. BI) 7-1, CU 1.200, S.N G. 

Alla, Utah: Skiing exci-lleiil. Tl) 75-120, 
ill) 75. ( U 700. SN IG. 

• MIDWEST 

Terry Peak. S. Dak.: Thrw inches of powder 
on i:iiir ''I 'l b.i-.e made skiing excellent. 
Boyne Mt.. Mich.t Hemlock ha.x 20 10 inches 



Operator Dave MeCuy has built a fine 
Warming lodge and cafeteria lehorri with 
enough sun deck around the sides and on 
tup to take care of .several huntlred skiers. 
Tip.s; The two ways to get to Mammoth 
are by car and air. It is 310 mile.s from Los 
.Angole.s-, .3.30 from San Franci.sco. Yon 
can charter a plane to Crowley Lake 12 
miles away. Singles anti doubles along the 
roati to Mammoth Lake.s run S6.50 $10. 


arrjficial .snow over natural ba.se. Tl) 4-10. 
BI) 10-20. CU 750. SN 1. 

Rib Mt.. Wis.: Bireh Run and Joe Diiskey 
best, over-all conditions good. Uei'ortl-Herald 
Ski School ended with a tournament for IGO 
skiers. Tl) 12, Ul) 12. CU 2..'>00,.SN 7. 

Mt. Telemark, Wi».: Skiing good. Five-piece 
.Alpine bantl playing for after-.ski dances bore. 
Tl) 4. BI) 12. CU 1. GUO. S.N 2. 

• EAST 

Mad River Glen. Vt.: NYC Ski Ccuincii races 
brought 150 contestants to area. Combinetl 
men's winner was Philip Palmedo; Marilvo 
Hilly was women'.s champ. Tl) 13 32. BI) 13 
25. CU 1.000, SN 7. 

Stowe. VI.: Be.st skiing on Spruce Peak, with 
skiing onlv fair on .Mansfield. Tl) 27. BI) 21, 
CU 2,000.'SN 0. 

Big Bromley. Vt.: .Skiing suffered from bare 
spots an<l ice i>n upper .slopes. Peril, C'irkscrew 
and Upper East .Xleadow closed, Tl) 1-12. 
BI) 1 10. CU 2.50(1, SN 5. 

Mt. Snow. Vt.: Skiing poor to fair on top. 

good „n bottom »lop.-,s. Stretch punts very 

Iiopular. Tl) G 30, BI) 10 i.‘i, CU .5,000. SN 0. 
Dutch Hill, Vt.r Weekend .inow smoodiiti 
trails, made skiing good. Knickers an<l hand- 
knit paciern wool socks worn liy style-.selting 
.skiers. Tl) 12 20, BI) 7 12,SN11. 

Jiminy Peak, Mass.; Thin cover, but skiing 
good. On Fridays all women skiers are admitted 
at Jl olT regular rale. Tl) 3, BI) 1, CU -‘I'lO. 
Bousquets, Mass.; Man-ma<ie snow on Kus- 
sell kept this slope excellent while other showe I 
gras.sy spots. Stretch pants in beige an<l pale 
yellow showing up at area. Skiers switching 
from hickories to Head Master mo'lels. Tl) 
iO Hi, Bl) 7 12. 

Cannon Mt.. N.H.: Skiing generally poor, 
with bare .spots on all (rails. Middle and upper 
T liars closeii, Tl) 2 2G. BI) 1 14, CU 1,000. 
Belknap. N.H.: Lack of new sn<iw has con- 
fined -kiing to sides of trail. Family groiiiis 
wearing matched liaiul-knit sweater.s. Tl) 
4 10. Bt> 2 G. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.c Ski conditions generally 
good with some ice, .Mo.st ski inslruclors using 
Siroh or Hiulerer bout.s. Tl) 3-3:i. BI) I 23. 
CU 1.000, 

Lac Beauporl, Que.: Good powder skiing on 
whole mountain. Tl> 32, BI) 2S, Cl( 2.000, 


AS OF FEBRUARY 3 


.\ot/iiny is as c/iangeahiv as t/w weat/ier, so 
he sure to telephone resorts for latest reports 


/o/i slopes, depth in inches; RI) — hoHom slopes, depth in inches; 
CK—shi erinrd Inst ircekviid; S.\— inches of snotvfnU lost ireekend 
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FISMERIVIAN^S CALENDAR 


SO— season opened 
(Of opens); S('— sea- 
son closed (or closes), 
(■—clear water; D — 
water dirty or roily; M-- water muddy. N— water 
at normal height; SH slightly high: H — high; 
VH -very high; L- low; R — rising: F— falling. 
WT50 —water temperature 50®. FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishir)| lair; FP— fishing poor; OV(i— outlook 
very good; 0(i -outlook good; OF-oullook fair; 
OP— outlook poor 



BONEFISH: liAHAMAS: FV(; as voracious 
btmo* crowd flats off Andros. B. F. Bailey. 
St. Petersburg, broke Nas.sau's Bang-Bang 
Club and Bahamas tournament record, boat- 
ing ll-i>ound ll-ounce lunker. ()V(;. 

FiX)KinA: FVC through Keys. W. A. Jones. 
New York City, caught l.l-pounder on R-poun«i 
test after 25-minute fight. <)V(1. 

SHAD: FLORIDA: Atlantic shad making an- 
nual spawning run in St. John's River, with 
hottest spot Lemon Bluff near Sanford. Most 
succes.srul arc irollers using feathers an/l small 
spoons on spinning gear. ()(t for Apalachicola 
where shad are about to migrate. Anglers fi.sti- 
ing light rigs with spinners and spoons at 
Chipola cutoff in Dead Lakes area should 
have good luck. 

SOUTH CAROLIN'a: SO Feb. 1. but irollers wait- 
ing for big runs to commence on Edislo and 
Comhahee rivers near crossing of U.S. 17. 
Small spoons trotted deep and stow will , be 
best fish-getters. 

STEELHEAD: HRITI.SH COLUMBIA: Brief thaw 
raised anglers' hopes, but freese returned. All 
waters except smaller streams in good shape. 
butL and iced along shore. Vedder Land C but 
producing. Cowichan VO by flkutz Falla. 
orrcon: FF on Nehalem, Nestucca. Siletz. 
with fish up to 14 pounds taken. Lures anil 
cluster egg.s top bait. WT low. OF, 
WASHINCTOS’: Steelie.s torpid and incommuni- 
cado as ice continues to clog rivers. Bellingham 
correspomlent. however, claims a thaw in store. 

BLACK BASS: TE;.vne.srre;; Heavy rain re- 
sulted in high water in lakes and streams hut 
F still O. Hugh Ault. Chattanooga, took 11- 
pound S-ounce largemouth out of TVA waters 
Below Hales Bar Dam. using spinning outfit and 
8-pound test. Dale Hollow and Center flill 
lakes producing good strings. 

LOUISIANA: Unsea-sonably high temperatures 
rewarded fishermen in Black River cutoff and 
Saline Lake at SVinnfield. Around New Orleans, 
trolling with grey hackle streamers and spin- 
ners in the Simoneaux Ponds brought nice re- 
sults, while red plastic worms produceil in 
Churchill Farms waters. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Largemouths will siMin be 
snapping up minnows in fresh waters in north- 
east, inoluding Nags Head area, hut anglers are 
advised to wail until March when arlificial 
lures will also tempt. 

MISSOURI; F still P due to unusually icy con- 
ditions. Heated-dock anglers at Lake of Ozarks 
report FF. but OO if sun only stays out. 

STRIPED BASS: CAI.II'ORNIA : Splendid win- 
ter run continues in Delta despite cold, Frank’s 
Tract, as ever, best bet, but San Joatjuin out- 
side mouth at Big Break also yielding sizable 
stripers. Sacramento slow, due to murkiness 
from upriver storm.s. Fish running from 20 to 
30 pounds, with notable hauls at Montezuma 
and Steamboat sloughs. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BHITLSH COI.UMKIA: 
Bold spirits continue to venture out for winter 
springs and are being amply rewardeii. Victoria 
reports fine run of 12-pounders around Cattle 
and Gonzales points. FG at Oak Bay with fish 
running to 20 pounds. Herring strip fine all- 
round appetizer. OG. 

SAILFISH: FLORIDA: FVG from Stuart south 
through Keys as enthusiastic spy reports heavi- 
est concentration of sails since World War II. 



YOU RE 
A P\PB StAOKilsiO 
MAN? THEN 
YOU'RE FOR 
AAE » 



SIR WALTER RALEIGHS 
BLEND OF CHOICE KEHTUCICY 
BURLEYS IS EXTRA - AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. 


FREE! 

24-PA&E BOOKLET 
ON PIPE CARS . 
JUST WRITE TO; 
SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

OEPT. (65-B 
lOUISVILtE, KY. 





“Take if from an 
experienced traveler 

a CUSHMAN GOLF BUGGY 

is the BEST WAY 
to travel 
a golf course!” 

says BOBlHOPE 


GOLF BUGGY 


. . . built for the utmost in Comfort, Performance, Value, Enjoyment! 


Only Cushman, the nation’s first and leading manufacturer of light 
vehicles, could give you the golf machine that, feature for feature, 
leads them all. Here’s just a few of those features: 


• New seat and hack rest • New pneumatic cushion tires • All-steel construction 

• New convenient speed selector switch • New V-belt and differential drive 

• Pulls steepest grades • New rear axle shock absorber • Low center of gravity 

• Coil spring front suspension • Travels up to 36 holes and more without recharging. 


BLUEFISH: LOUISIANA: Grand Isle charter- 
boat captains did nicely while the sun. was 
out, ferrying shirtaleeved parties to the oil rigs 
where almost any type of artificial bait brought 
in blues. 


Ask your doolor for FREE demonstration ride or write for 
illustrated literature. Dealer inquiries invited. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS/ INC. 957N0. 2 lsl, Imtoln, Nebrasko 
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PART I: THE EPIC OF SPIKE WEBB 


THE MAKING OF A 


An ex-Army sergeant named Spike Webb joined the Navy 
in 1919 — and taught the budding admirals how to fight 

by NARDI REEDER CAMPION 


O NE SPRING NIGHT in 1954 some 
200 naval olficers, top brass and 
ordinary gold braid, gathered in Wash- 
ington to pay tribute to a small, deaf, 
bald-headed man who stood before 
them looking like an athletic Victor 
Moore. In his hands the little man 
held a handsome silver trophy which 
was engraved : 

To 

SPIKEC WKHH 

CoiU'h Itislructor .Advisor Ericiul 
Prom hi.s .shipmuic.s 
with admiration 
and (he Navy'.s highest praise 
“Well done" 

Seldom has so much high-ranking 
affection been showered on a man so 
obviously unimpressed by rank. The 
list of guests at the banquet read like 
H7(o’s 117/0 in Ihc U.S. .Vary, but to 
Spike Webb, who in 35 years became 
a living legend as “the man who taught 
the Navy how to fight,” these salty 
celebrities were simply his boys. He 
had known them when. 

Bullnecked, bantam-sized (he stands 
5 feet 412 inches in his boxing shoes), 
Spike stood at the head of the ban- 
quet table, bow'ing modestly to the 
applause and tributes from his friends 
and admirers. They pointed out that 
Spike Webb is a unirjue figure in the 
annal.s of American sport; the only 
man ever to coach four United States 
Olympic teams (his Olympic boxers 
won two team and seven individual 
championships) and the only boxing 
coach in history whose teams recorded 
11 consecutive years of intercollegiate 
boxing without a dual-match defeat. 
Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey stat- 
ed flatly: “Spike Webb is the greate.st 


psychologist I have ever known in my 
life.” Another speaker recalled Dan 
Parker’s observation: “When Spike 
gets the ear of a boxer, he is the most 
convincing talker alive.” A third 
summed it all up by quoting John V. 
Grombach’s book The Saga of Sock: 
"Spike Webb is probably the greatest 
boxing teacher and coach in the world.” 

Nobody really wanted Spike Webb 
to retire. It was like thinking that the 
statue of old Tecumseh, out in front of 
Bancroft Hall, ought to be put in the 
attic because it was getting worn. And 
even at 67 Webb is still as hard as old 
Teeum.seh’s bronze— trim, tough, able 
to box any of his former Navy “boys” 
and give them a good fight. Today, as 



Nurdi Reeder Campion comes from 
a family steeped in the tradition of 
the Army. But one brother— Rear 
Admiral Fred Reeder — managed to 
escape Army gray' and thus providi- 
iMr.s. Campion with an entree to 
the Navy's Spike Webb. Until now 
Mrs. Campion, the mother of five 
children, has been best known as 
co-author of the book Britirjing f’;» 
Ihr linisfi, which inspired the West 
Point movie. The Lang (Irrii/ Line. 


on any day in the past, he can be 
spotted around the Academy by his 
distinctive gait and a fedora slanted 
low across his eyes. He lives in Annap- 
olis, alone, in a third-floor apartment 
in the house of a retired Navy captain’s 
wife. But he's seldom there. Usually 
he’s heading briskly for the homes of 
old friends, or local taverns, or the 
Carvel Hall Hotel, where there is likely 
to be a gabby group of retired Navy 
officers. The talk is boxing. “I still 
study the fight game all the time,” 
Webb say's. “I watch it mostly’ on tele- 
vision. And, believe me, those guys 
don’t look so hot. They don’t know 
anything about self-defense. There’s 
nobody to teach them any more.” 

S PiKt: WEBB ought to know. He 
coached during an era of fisticuffs 
and fun tliat the world is not likely ever 
to see again. Those were the years when 
Webb made boxing so popular at the 
Academy that the superintendent once 
ordered all spectators to wear formal 
dress to the matches, and admission 
was by nontransferable ticket — and 
still there was “squeeze room only” in 
big Macdonough Hall. There was the 
time, too, when Spike caught Captain 
Slade Cutter, who became one of An- 
napolis’ great all-round athletes, slug- 
ging it out with another boxer in a 
fight over a girl; instead of reporting 
them. Spike refereed the match. And 
the (lay Spike introduced Rear Admi- 
ral William V. (Mickey) O’Regan, then 
a shiny new ensign training for the 
Olympics, to a group of plebes as “cap- 
tain of the 1923 boxing team, inter- 
collegiate light heavyweight champion 
and the Naval Academy’s greatest 
boxer.” Then Spike asked O’Regan to 
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LEGEND 


take his stance, and when he did the 
small coach knocked the Great Hero 
smack into the middle of the plebes. 

That was the way Spike was, all 
through his career at Annapolis. Even 
his coming there had a special twist to 
it; when he applied, he had just shed 
the uniform of a World War I sergeant 
in the Army. “When I got back to 
Baltimore after the w’ar,” he recalls it, 
“Captain P. V. H. Weems told me they 
were looking for a boxing coach down 
at the Naval Academy. So I showed up 
at Annapolis and applied for the job. 
Lieutenant Commander Bully Rich- 
ardson, the officer in charge of the gym, 
had me demonstrate my method of 
teaching boxing. Then he told me to 
put on a pair of trunks and fight for 
the job. 

“I had no trunks, so he dug up a 
pair. They must have been Bully’s 
trunks. He weighed 250 and I weighed 
1:10. They wrapped around me like a 

kimono. 

"Richardson took me to the boxing 
room, where we found two big men in 
trunks and boxing gloves, all ready to 
fight. There was a large group of spec- 
tators on hand, which got me wonder- 
ing if this was some sort of frame-up. 
I gave myself a fight talk. ‘Hell, Spike,’ 
I says to me, ‘you’re as strong as a pine 
knot, you’re in good fighting condi- 
tion, you know your boxing and you’ve 
got no guts missing.’ 

“The commander pointed to one of 
the men and says, ‘This is Joe Stanton, 
one of our instructors. He’ll fight you 
first.' Stanton was 6 feet, 190 pounds, 
but I waded into him. I banged him in 
the furnace, just above the belt. He 
wa.s through. 

"‘Now,’ says Bully, ‘take on this 
man.’ 

“He pointed to Frank Sazama. I 
didn’t know it then, but Sazama was 
the boxing coach at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and it was his job I was after. 

conlinued on next page 

THK WKHH W AI.LOI* has lost little of its 
power, as Spike ably demonstrates here. 
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Year after year, the smooth performance 
of Black & White Scotch Whisky evokes 
deserved admiration the world over. 
Its quality and character never change! 


'BLACK ft WHITE 

blended scotch whisky 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


SPIKE WEBB 

from jiaijr 63 

Sazama was shorter and heavier than 
Stanton, l)Ut much bigger than me. 
I layed tlie leather to him. In the mid- 
dle of tlie second round Richardson 
stepped between u.s, scratched In's bald 
dome and said, 'Webb, the job is 
yours.’ From that day on I’ve belonged 
to the N’avy, heart and soul." 

Spike Webb’s life is a monument 
to singleness of purpose— and he has 
32 scrapl)Ooks to prove it. From the 
age of 8, when he wrapped his fists in 
bicycle tape and began battling on the 
streets of Baltimore, he has given his 
time, thought and energy to one thing 
—the fine art of boxing. But even then 
he sensed tlie difference between a box- 
er and a slugger. Today he still feels 
contempt for the slugger. To Spike 
Webb, boxing is an art, his art. 

H k practiced it himself in his years 
before the Navy with courage and 
skill. Webb fought 115 professional 
bouts, and his record shows 108 victo- 
ries. They were mostly preliminaries. 
He was just reaching the main events 
when the war came. The closest he 
ever came to showing his potential 
was the night he fought .Johnny Kil- 
bane, then featherweight champion, 
in a nontitle fight in Baltimore. Spike 
fought Kilbane to a standstill. 

Probably his most spectacular bat- 
tle was on St. Patrick’s Day in 1916. 
Webb was up against a man named 
Bat Kennedy. He still recalls the fight 
with relish. 

"The referee was named Bull Mc- 
Carthy, and in those days some called 
me Irish Webb. ’Twas a true Donny- 
brook. 

"With 15 seconds to go in the 10th 
round, 1 threw a left hook at Kennedy, 
missed him and hit the referee, Mc- 
Carthy, knocking him cold. A second 
later I landed one on Kennedy, knock- 
ing him colder. The fight ends. Mc- 
Carthy and Kennedy are out frigid on 
the fioor, and no one is left to declare 
the winner. Harry Riley, the time- 
keeper, jumps into the ring and holds 
up both my hands. 

"This fight was used in a Believe It 
Or Xol cartoon by Ripley. It shows 
what can happen if you overdo the 
Irish.” 

Those years in the professional ring 
not only developed Spike Webb’s box- 
ing skill but also his eye for boxers. 
He became— and still remains— one of 
the keenest observers of fighters in 
the game. Ftir e.xample, when Webb 
continued on jmge 66 
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SPIKE’S ALBUM OF MEMORIES 





AEF vouch, '17 


Kagan — "the best” 


Spike with Moaherf} (left) and Fmnkie Genat'o, ’20 


Naiy’s boxing team, '24 


Farewell', Admirals Henderson (left), O'Re^an fright) 


At 5, shy and bashful 


Pause during roadwork, '07 


Boxing coach at Navy, '30 







Recorded Muttc "Come* Ative" When Ployed 
On V-M't Fabulous 'Fidelis' Phonograph 


Purely for pli-aBiiro, play the records ymi 
like best on I his liif?h*fid<-lily console by I he 
Voice of Music. Listen to Lhe wide tonal 
r.HnRcr, experience the convenience of lhe 
V-M Tone-o-matic’control. You'll make 
the Voice of .Music your clioice for mu-sic. 


A free demonstration may not ignite 
your antlers, if any. but your ears 
are bound to perk up. Try it. Srx* 
your nearest Voice of Music dealer. 


tlie ^^olce 






V-M Floats' Model 565 high. 
Fideli'r console phonogcoph. 
ftlonde or mohogonr, SIP9.95.* 
Wolnul, 5204, 95,* Provmtiol- 
slyled Iruilwood. . .5219.95.' 


■ V-M COftPODATION, SCNTON MAMOl, MICHICAN • • • • 


SPIKE WEBB 

conlitinrd from prnje 6i 

spotted Sugar Ray Robinson 17 years 
ago, the greatest welterweight cham- 
pion of the age was only a youngster 
struggling to hold his chin up in the 
Golden Gloves. But Webb realized that 
here was a potentially outstanding 
fighter, and he spent a lot of his time 
working with him. 

‘‘I was coaching in the 1940 tourna- 
ment," Spike recalls, "and one of 
the first boys to report to me was 
this skinny kid named Walker Smith. 
He was a happy-go-lucky fellow who 
needed a lot of smartening up. He won 
his first title for me, and later wrote 
me a letter saying, ‘Thank you. Spike, 
for helping a poor Negro boy to make 
good.' 

“Walker Smith changed his name 
to Sugar Ray Robinson because his 
mother was crazy over Bojangles Rob- 
inson, the great dancer. Sugar Ray is 
a gentle soul. He’s got music in his 
heart, he likes to dance and sing and 
tell jokes. I had to work to get fight in 
him. Only one time did he get mad. 
I’ll never forget it. 


"In the semifinals in a bout in New 
York a boy from Atlanta, one of those 
Rebels from the South, was to fight 
Robin-son. In the ring the white boy 
wouldn’t look at Robinson or at George 
Gainford. who was seconding him. The 
Rebel ju.st pulls his stool out and sits 
down with his back to the colored boys. 

"Holy cow! Did Robinson get mad! 
He was on fire. The gong rang, and 
Sugar Ray tore that Rebel apart. 
Knocked him cold. I think that was 
the night easygoing Sugar Ray Robin- 
son got enough fight in his heart to 
become a world champion.” 

When World War I began, Webb en- 
listed in the Army, was sent to France 
and served there as a sergeant. After 
the armistice he stayed in Europe to 
train the AEF bo.King team for the 
Inter-Allied Games, Here he developed 
two of the greatest boxers of all times. 
One was Eddie Eagan, who won the 
middleweight title in the games and fi- 
nally went on to win the Olympic light 
heavyweight championship. ("Eagan 
is the greatest amateur fighter America 
ever produced,” says Webb.) The oth- 
er was Gene Tunney, who won the AEF 
light heavyweight title. Tunney gives 



THE "NAVY BRATS" an- wvighfd in by Webb at start of annual Junior boxing program 
he initiated when he fir.'it came to AnnapolU and on which he still keeps a watchful eye. 
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The or OS Taslinx Conimillee* 


Fire the Cannon! Release the Doves! 

Mcirtini drinkers declare peace 


Webb credit for developing his style. 

“Gene Tunney and 1 became great 
friends,” Webb .says. “I u.sed to bo.\ a 
lot with him. He was a big, lanky, 
loose-kneed kid in tennis shoes. He 
only weighed about 170 then. He was 
smart and he made a lot of the guys 
sore by quoting Shakespeare and using 
words a yard long. But he knew where 
he was going. He told me he was going 
to be heavyweight champion of the 
world. And I believed him." 

After the Inter-.\llied Games were 
over, Tunney and Webb returned to 
the states together. On board ship, the 
order was that anyone below the rank 
of corporal had to clean quarters and 
do K.P. Webb, as a sergeant, was e.x- 
empt, but Tunney was still a private. 

"Tunney came to me,” Webb re- 
calls, “and said I had to do something 
for him. ‘I’m a Marine coming home 
from war,’ he said. ‘I can’t scrub a 
Navy ship. Spike, you've got to get 
me some sergeant’s stripes.’ Well he 
looked so pitiful that I bought him a 
pair at the ship’s store and sewed them 
on his shirt myself. He was so grateful 
to me that he went below to the can- 
teen and bought me a box of candy. 
We sat up by the stacks and ate it, 
with the cinders falling all around us.” 

O NE of Webb’s first projects as the 
new coach of the Naval Academy 
was the initiation of the Navy Junior 
boxing program. He has always be- 
lieved that boys should learn boxing 
early, and he proceeded to develop 
this into a national institution now 
familiar to all sport page readers and 
TV fans. Webb never let hi.s interest in 
the Academy boxers interfere with his 
love for the mosquito, dea and grass- 
hopper weights. These sons of officers 
and civilian faculty, age 5 to 12, took 
boxing lessons from Webb during the 
winter and battled for championsliips 
in the .\pril tournament. Webb’s suc- 
cessor, Tony Rubino, handles the 
event and training now, but Webb, in 
an honorary position, is always around 
for the tournaments. 

The “Navy Brats,” as they are af- 
fectionately called, were measured for 
trunks and shirts, and Webb drew up 
a regular set of training rules for them. 
He made them cut down on sweets, go 
to bed every night at 8 o’clock, and 
keep themselves scrubbed clean. Each 
boxing class started with 10 minutes 
of loosening-up exercises. Then the 
kids gathered around W'ebb while he 
gave a five-minute lecture on eating 
green vegetables or whatever their 
mothers were pushing that week. 

coH/iuited on jitxf piij/e 


Rest assured the first dry martini ever 
mixet! was welcomed as an earth- 
shaking discovery. The original for- 
mula was 3 parts gin, 1 part Dry 
Verinnuth. It was a gotxl drink. The 
inventor, full of warmth and accom- 
plishment, settled back to a life of 
joyojs tibsciirity. 

Then someone started fiddling with 
tlie formula. Martinis were mixed 
4 to 1, 6 to 1, and even 8 to 1, a 
pagan potion full of flame and fury. 
The excuse was — vermouth seemed 
obtrusive, aggressive in flavor — or 
that its dark, moixly hue was a pt>or 
thing indeed to have scaring out of 
one's martini glass. 

Plainly, someone had to do some- 
thing. Fortunately, someone did. It 
was San Francisco’s Lower Mont- 
gomery Street Oliveor Onion Society. 
They met, mixed and mixed again, 


impartially, until all agreed on tlie 
One Perfect Martini — desert-dry, 
pale and clear as a winter moon. 

Below is the Society's ollicial Martini 
recipe for this year, reprinted with 
the SiKicty's kind permission: 

3 /’iir/j dry gin 

1 part Crestu Blanca Triple Dry 
White Vermouth 
Stir u ilh ice. (do not shake.) 

Serve in chilled glasses. 

See? We re back to 3 to I ! Don't 
panic at these modest proportions. 
Thanks to Cresta Blanca White Ver- 
mouth's special paleness and triple- 
dryness, here is a martini full of the 
old intellect, serenity and flashing 
humor. Peace reigns among all mar- 
tini-drinking factions. So fire tlie 
cannon I Release the doves ! Alors to 
the bottled gixids dealer with you. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY • LIVERMORE. CALIFORNIA 

* Believe it or not. these gentlemen are the members of the 
Lower Monixomery Street Olive or Oman Society Tustinx Committee: 
(L to R) Paul Nyeland, Barney Voxel, Willard Cox, Tom Collard 
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Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 

\ ‘um'v 3 oul Ilf I doctors recommend the 

fainou' inj-reilietiu of Anarintu relieve jiain. Here's 
Mliy Anaein gives better forof efTeri in [ijin relief 
Ilian a'jiirin or any buffered aspirin: 


^ACTS INSrANKY: 


► MORE EEFECTIVE: / 


work iniUQtl]’. 
pain, 

a doctor'a pre- 
I not one, but a 
naltditnlt- 





WHY 

3 out of 4 
GUN SHOOTERS 
ASK FOR 

(^osman 

sVer-Pef/s® 


... the better ammunition for all pellet guns ... top 
accuracy and safety. Factory sealed in exclusive self- 
dispenser metal box. FREE . ■ . new colorful 32-page 
Gun Book. 


WRITE Grosman Arms Co.. Inc. 
Dept. SI-2, Fairport. New York. 



SHOP IN 

NEXT WEEK’S 


WUKKKNI) ,Si«)PPtR 


SPIKE WEBB 

co7ilin>ic(l front payv 117 

"I taupht the kids the fundamentals 
of boxing,” Weifb says. ”1 paired them 
off as carefully as I did midshipmen, 
then sent them into the ring. Of course, 
they couldn’t sock hard, hut facing 
each other in personal combat, I think, 
developed their courage and manly 
spirit. I never let one fellow crow over 
another, and if there was a bully, we 
took hirn down a peg.” 

Webb look pride in telling a N'avy 
Junior that he’d taught his Dad a 
thing or two abotit boxing. “That’s 
one of my biggest thrills, wlien I see 
one of mj' boys bring hi.s kid to me for 
lessons. I’ll always remember when Old 
Bull Halsey brought along young Bill. 
He turned out to be one of the best of 
my Navy Juniors and he was a smart 
little boxer in those days. A sad thing 
happened though. He went to Prince- 
ton. But he joined the N’avy later, and 
did a great job in the Pacific in the 
last war.” 

Admiral Bull Halsey was at the 
Naval Academy from 1927 until 19J() 
as a captain. He was the officer in charge 
of boxing, and he loved watching Webb 
work out witli his boys. hNery aft- 
ernoon he would come over to the 
gym to see the workouts, anfl tagging 
along behind him would be youfig 
Bill, Margaret, his flaugliter, and Mrs. 
Halsey. 

“Halsey is a good, tough, old, rough 
sailorman with a big heart,” Webb 
says fondly. “We made lots of trips 
together with the boxers. Sometimes 
he’d jump right into the ring aiul help 
me coach. When he dies we're going to 
move John Paul Jones out of tlie crypt 
and put old Bull there. 

“Another of my prize .Juniors was 
Rear Admiral Bruce McCandless. He 
had spunk as a mosquitoweight and 
as a midshipman middleweight fighter. 
It was no surprise to me when he won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
saving the cruiser .SVeh Frniicixco after 
all the senior officers on the bridge were 
killed by a Jap salvo. As soon as Bruce 
regained consciousness, he barked out 
orders that led to the disabling of a 
Jap battleship. That's one of my boys.” 

At the end of the war tlie Pentagon 
tabulated the record Wel)b’s boys 
made. It was impressive. Pifty-three 
of his boxers had been decorated. 

Deadly serious though he was about 
boxing, Spike is also remembered at 
the Academy for his practical jokes. 
One of the most famous of these in- 
volved a foreign fencing coach. Spike 
pinned a note to the coach's suit asking 


the tailor to shorten the pants five 
inches. Another was more constructive, 
at least in retro.spect. Before a crucial 
game with Notre Dame, Webb secretly- 
painted Bill, the N'avy goat, bright 
green, then loudly blamed the Irish 
and succeeded in getting the midship- 
men fighting mad. They lost anyway, 
but Spike feels they would have lost 
by a lot more without his trick. 

Sam Mosherg, a Navy man who went 
on to become a Brooklyn furniture 
dealer, tells about the day he was sick 
with worry about boxing before the 
big crowds in the 192U Olympics at 
Antwerp. Suddenly someone shoved a 
cablegram in his hand. It read: “All 
Brooklyn is waiting up tonight to hear 
you win the fight. God he with you. 
Mother.” It was the shove that Mos- 
berg needed; he couldn’t let all of 
Brooklyn down. The next day, after 
Mosberg won the Olympic lightweight 
championship. “Mother” wa.s identi- 
fied as Spike Webb. 

W i ;iiB's own favorite story is about 
the 1928 Olympic (James, when he 
was coaching the American boxing 
team. “General Douglas MacArthur 
was president of the American Olympic 
Committee then," he recalls. “(Joing 
across to Amsterdam on the Pn'xiiinil 
Rotixn-ell, MacArthur fiew his flag on 
the ship. He was head man. 

“The American fighters got a lot of 
decisions in the Olympic matches that 
would make a month-old package of 
Limburger .smell like a bouciuet. My 
manager. Jake Stumpf, and a lot of 
others wanted to withdraw. Mac.\rth- 
ur sent for me. He was a big magnifi- 
cent officer, but a very nervous .sort of 
fellow — he never sat clown. He paced 
back and forth, so I started to pace 
along with him. 

" 'Spike,' says the general, ‘sit down. 
I always walk the floor when I think.’ 

I And he thought all the time.) 

"He told me to get my team. He 
wanted to talk to them. When the team 
came in, MacArthur kept walking back 
and forth. ‘Boys,’ he says, 'I hear 
we’re withdrawing. I want every one 
of >-ou to go hack and fight.' He pointed 
to the flag. ‘You’re over here repre.sent- 
ing that. I want you to fight your 
heart out for it. If they give you bad 
decisions you have to go down fighting, 
because .\mericans never quit!’ 

“Kveryone cheered and hollered. 
This svas the best speech I ever heard.” 

To Spike, these were the great old 
(lays, the days when intercollegiate 
boxing was still a major sport. He was 
in it at the very beginning: he was 
pre.spnt when a match between Dick 
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Harlow’s Penn State lioxers and George 
Decker’s Penn team in 1919 rang the 
opening bell on a sport that grew stead- 
ily in popularity. He has also been 
in it at it.s decline; over the past 15 
years college boxing has clisappeare<l 
from one campus, then another, un- 
til today it is only participated in at 
a handful of schools. But Spike Webb 
is still fiery in his concern about it. 
He sincerely (and probably overopti- 
misticallyt believes: "It’s got to come 
back. The boys today have guts and 
muscle.” he says, "l)ut this automatic 
gearshift life don’t give the kids a 
chance to use them. Bo.xing would.” 

Webb's own influence spread far be- 
yond the Naval Academy. In fact, he 
is still known all over the world. He 
traveled widely, not only with the 
Navy but also with the Olympic teams 
he coached. Eddie Eagan, his old pro- 
teg6, received eloquent proof of this 
when he went on a recent trip around 
the world. When he got to Japan, he 
recalls, people asked him: "You know 
Spikee Webb?” In France, it was: "Et 
Monaiciir irc55. rominvul rtt-l-in” 
In Denmark, Italy and many other 
places, he was repeatedly asked the 
same thing. 

But Spike himself once had the mo.st 
convincing demonstration of his own 
fame of anyone. It happened in Den- 
mark. a country he had visited five 
times and for whose newspapers he 
wrote, at one time, (juite extensively. 
In fact, he was so well known there 
that a Danish newspaper columnist, 
many years ago, wrote a serial in wlncli 
Spike was tlie central character— a 
sort of comlnnation of George Wash- 
ington and Buffalo Bill, with a dash of 
Diamond Jim Brady thrown in. One 
day when Spike was having a schnapps 
in a Copenhagen bar, he fell into con- 
versation with the man next to him. 
and wound up introducing him.self. 
"My name’s Spike Webb,” he said, 
and put out his hand. 

His new-found friend drew back, as 
if insulted. "Spike Webb!” he said. 
"You’re a fraud. You can’t be Spike 
Webb. He’s a legend!” end 


Next Week: Part II 

HOW THE NAVY 
GOT ITS PUNCH 

A tournament at sea; practical 
jokes; learning and teaching; 
a golden era comes to an end 



. . . this newest Bass Weejun* classic in fine 
imported leather is supple, lightweight — 
gives you slipper-soft comfort. Famous Bass 
"true mocca.sin” construction, plus smart 
detailing, gives your feet a "soft life” and a 
handsome one. In Golden Antique or Black. BASS originator of Weejuns* 
Try a pair! 



e. H. BASS & CO., 172 Main Street. Wilton, Maine 


THOUGHT OF 
BUYING A 
BALL CLUB 
LATELY? 


It’s a dream that’s hound to 
come to every 
American at least once in his 
lifetime. 

Next week in Spohts Iij.ustrated 
you'll find out how 
the dream is turning out for 
Fred Knorr and 
his as.sociates, who bought the 
Detroit Tigers 

last year. 

As baseball is both 
a game and a business, buying a 
club, it seems, lias 
both its pleasures and its 

problems. Roy 

Terrell tells the whole story in 
the February 18th 
issue of Sports Illustrated. 

On newsstands 
February 14th. 


it's the TR 18 UNQ! 

that counts 



/ 


SWEET OB DRY 

"SrBranJs.^nr. 

$<il« 0 fl«n» in U.S.A.,33 W«,t 52nd St., New York 19,N.Y. 




Alul no 
wonder! For 
only Tribimo 
Dry Verinouih 
is specially 
blended to bring 
out che bat in 
Martinis! Taste for 
yourself. . . yoirll say 
nothing nicer ever 
Iiapjjcned to 
a cocktail! 
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HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOT STOVE; IT'S FAIR, IT'S FOUL 

sirs: 

NATURALLY WAS INTBHESTED IN ADMI- 
RAL DANIKI. GAI.LKHY'S STORY ON HLLt-S IN 
FEB. 4 ISSUE. WHILE RAISING SOME GOOD 
ROINTS IT AI,SO CONTAINS SEVERAL ERRORS. 
IN COLUMN ONE, LEAGUE I’RESIUENTS ALT 
ON RULES PROTESTS, NOT COMMISSIONER, 
l.N COLUMN THREE, SECTION ON RUNNER 
CRASHING PIVOT.MAN AT SECOND BASE ON 
DOUBLE PLAY QUOTES WRONG RULE. SFX- 
TION 6.05 IM APPLIES. IN PLAY DESCRIBED 
AT BOTTOM OP COLUMN THREE, BELIEVE UM- 
PIRES COULD INVOKE POWER GIVEN THEM 
UNDER 9.U1 (Cl AND RULE DOUBLE PLAY BE- 
CAUSE OF DELIBERATE INTERFERENCE AND 
MAKING TRA\-ESTy OF GAME. IN COLUMN 
SIX DEALING WITH POP POOL BALL ROLI.ING 
FAIR, STORY SAYS NO UMPIRE IN HIS RIGHT 
MIND WOULD CALL IT FAIR. IT IS DOUBTFUL 
IF ANY I'MPIKE WOULD CALI. IT OTHERWISE 
THAN FAIR BECAUSE THAT'S W HAT RULES 
SPECIFY. 

J. G. TAYLOR SPINK 

ST. LOUIS 

• I,ike any other good fan, Mr. Spink, 
publisher of baseball’s authoritative 
Sporting Sewn, is entitled to an edu- 
cated opinion on the rules. On the 
everyday assault and battery that oc- 
curs around second base when the lead 
runner tries to break up a double play, 
section 6.05 (M) certainly fits as snug- 
ly as section 7.09 (F). On preventing 
a double play by fielding the ball and 
claiming to lie hit by a batted ball, 
Larry N’app, American League umpire, 
recalls ju.st such an ingenious oddity 
in an exhibition game last spring. With 
the bases loaded and one out, a sharp 
grounder was hit toward short. But 
Johnny Temple, the runner on second, 
scooped up the ball. Napp, who was 
calling second, could only rule Temple 
out as being hit by a iiatted ball. Would 
Mr. Napp rule an automatic double 
play if it happened again? “Certainly 
not,” said he. “I'd lie breaking the 
rules of the game.” Mr. Spink is right 
in claiming that no umpire would ad- 
mit to anything but a fair call on a 
pop foul rolling fair, but in actual play 
such balls are called foul again and 
again. Admiral Gallery should indeed 
have said . . protests are upheld by 
the league president as often as your 
grandmother gets a three-base hit.” 
As the admiral did say, baseball is a 
complicated game. — ED. 

HOT STOVE: ALL I CAN SAY 

Sirs: 

.\ll I can -say to Mr. William L. Baker 
of Kitzbiihel, Austria is Wilhelm, Schoen- 
dienst and Mueller for Crone, Thomson 
and O'ConneH indeed! Your Giant.s haven't 
completely lost their minds, although the 
Braves would probably go out of theirs if 
they could make that deal. 

Ellis Eckert 

Dallas 


HOT STOVE; NOT MY IDEA 

Sirs: 

In ]9th Hole iSI, Jan. 28', William L. 
Baker said he was a wistful (lianl fan. then 
proceeded to trade away everything but 
the hut boy. 

Some of the trades I agree with. They 
would plug some holes. But trading .Anto- 
nelli an<l getting Hatldix to replace him i.s 
almost as bmi as trading .Mays for Frank 
Lane. O'Connell replacing Schoetidienst 
would be funny if it were not so silly. 

I am not a wistful Giant fan. I'm an 
optimistic one, jusi as long as they don't 
trade the best left-handed pitcher and the 
best second baseman in the league. 

Elizabeth Flsiier 

Greenfield, Ind. 

HOT STOVE: A GOOD.'MOVE FORWARD 

Sirs: 

I want to sec any team in the league win 
the pennant except the Yankees. So in 
hope.s of strengthening the leading con- 
teniiers, I suggest that the Indians give up 
Carra.squel, Megan ami Busby to the Ue<l 
Sox for Klaus, Stephens and Daley. Car- 
ras()uel could fill the hole at short for the 
Red Sox while Busby and Megan would 
give them experienced depth. For the In- 
dians Klaus could help at short and third 
and Stephens might be able to start in 
center field. 

Charles Ocvikek 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HOT STOVE: REASONABLE MAN 

Sirs: 

I am thoroughly disgusted with people 
who dream up fantastic tra<les, so I am 
going to spell out a reasonable order of 
finish in the AL: 

1. Mickey Mantle. 

2. Detroit i Frank Lary will have a good 
first half an<l a good second half). 

3. Chicago (Minuso will spark'. 

4. Basion (The absence of a southpaw 
pitcher will cost them a good year). 

5. Cleveland (Ko hitting'. , 

6. Baltimore. 

7. Washington iNo outfield— no hitting, 
which will mean a move to Los .Angeiesi. 

8. Kansas City (No pitching and no hit- 
ting. No teami. 

Paul Broth 

Washington, D.C. 

PENN STORY; THE LONELIEST MAN 

Sirs: 

Joe) Sayre's article Pigskin at Penn: .4 
Iteal-Li/e IJromii (SI, Jan. 28) was e.x- 
tromcdy gratifying. 

The underlying point of the issue is, why 
did George Monger resign after 17 years 
of outstanding success? Was it really his 
being in the dark as to the scheduling? 
George Monger had to face some 20-odd 
boys who had been informed that they 
were not going to receive financial aid al- 
though the university had led them to be- 
lieve they would receive scholarships. To 
be accepted for a scholarship at an Ivy 
League .school a fellow must wait till the 
middle of May to find out if the university 
has granted him aid. Waiting until Ihe end 
of May is trying for a player who is being 


swamped with attractive offers from other 
univorsitie-s, unless he has definitely set his 
.sights on Penn. Such was the case for those 
20-odd men, They wanted Penn anil all 
that it stood for— an outstanding educa- 
tion. an Olympic tradition, and good rock- 
'em-sock-'em football. These were the 
traditions and beliefs that Munger and 
his stall had worked so hard to instill in 
Pennsylvania prospects. When Munger re- 
ceived the news of ihe hounl's decision 1 
feel certain that he was the loneliest man in 
the world. All the honor an<l tradition came 
tumbling down because of a handful of 
otlicials who had kept Munger in the dark 
about the scheduling. 

James R. Castle 
Lieut, jg.. I'SNK 
Captain, 1954 U. of P. football team 
San Fram-isco 

PENN STORY: PRESS WAR 

Sirs: 

Joel Sayre knows his Quaker oats. That 
was a fine piece on Penn football. 

During the days of indecision between 
the enii of the season and Coach Steve 
Sebo's new contract the local press played 
an interesting role. 

The inyuirer devoted columns of type 
to the Warriors. 

liutlctin Sports Editor Ed Pollock, 
Penn's professional self-appointed Old 
Grad, devoted columns to proving that 
he and .some ex-.\ll .America.s of the beaver- 
cout era know more about football than 
Sebo. This included complete instructions 
on how to defense the split-T ("Crash the 
ends at the quarterback";. Oklahoma 
opponents take note. 

Daily Sews Spnrtswriter Lew King 
championed Sebo’s cause from the begin- 
ning. He showed, a.s Mr. Sayre did, that 
Seho was the victim of the Sta-ssen legacy 
and an empty pool of talent: that all 
through the un-Ivy Leagueish howling of 
some students anti alumni, Midwesterner 
Sebo conducted himself like Ivy Leaguers 
like to think they do. 

Dr, Harnwell did the rest. 

Larry Merchant 
I'icture editor 
Philadelphia Daily Sews 

Philadelphia 

PENN STORY; 

SKULDUGGERY ON THE CAMPUS 

Sirs: 

I wa.s an associate sports editor of the 
Daily PennsylFanian, the student news- 
paper at Penn, until the day Steve Sebo re- 
ceived another three-year contract as head 
football coach at the U. of P. About three 
weeks before the end of the season I 
wrote a story in the paper which began with 
“Steve Sebo's contract as head football 
coach at Pennsylvania should be renewed 
when it expires in January.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin and Inquirer 
picked up the story and printed it in pari 
on their sport.s pages. 

I was suspended for the remainder of the 
semester and demoted for not .showing 
"proper respect” for the college paper. 

Sebo is a capable coach and is a fine man, 
as is evidenced by his refusal to utter a 
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word for three years about the players he 
had at his disposal to meet the strong 
teams Penn faced. I am glad it is all over, 
and I hope this sort of thing never happens 
again on the Penn campus or at any other 
college or university in the future. 

William Last 

Philadelphia 

•ANQUET CIRCUIT: TELL ANOTHER 

Sirs: 

I protest! As one who is called on to speak 
in public on sports, I protest the printing 
of the basic repertory of football jokes 
(E & D. Jan. 28). 

Thin unfair broadside means that hun- 
dreds of writers, broadcasters and coaches 
will have to scurry for new material. But 
perhaps this is most humane to those who 
must listen. So, let's kill another one: 

Tulsa Coach Bobby Dobbs is helping a 
big, strapping 6-foot 4-inch farmboy tackle 
prospect milk the cows and apparently do- 
ing famously in telling of the educational 
advantages of Tulsa U. The milking done, 
Dobbs grabs two pails to carry them to the 
house and conclude arrangements with the 
boy’s mother who is supervising the churn- 
ing. Lo, as the kitchen door opens Dobbs 
discovers the churner to be Bud Wilkinson. 

Bill Bryan 

Oklahoma City 

• Fortunately, the supply of stories is 
nearly as inexhaustible as the capacity 
of the listeners to laugh at them. As a 
possibly new replacement there’s the 
true one of a game the Los Angeles 
Rams lost to the Philadelphia Eagles 
back in 1949. A Ram owner, Ed Pau- 
ley, sure the team would win, brought 
a Pullman load of friends from the 
Coast to Philadelphia, including Gen- 
eral Mark Clark. At the half the Eagles 
led 28-0, and Ram Assistant Coach 
Joe Stydahar was having a tough time 
adjusting defenses in the dressing room 
when the Ram owner and General 
Clark walked in. The general gave the 
team a 15-minute inspirational talk 
and when they kicked off to open the 
second half, the Eagles' Russ Craft 
returned the kickoff 103 yards for a 
touchdown, Vitamin Smith, in his first 
year with the Rams, turned to Stydahar 
on the bench and said, “Coach, ask the 
general what do we do now?"— Ed. 

BANQUET CIRCUIT: TELL IT AGAIN 

Sirs: 

Please refer to the story about the offi- 
cial and the offside penalty. 

An 85-yard scoring play is called back 
for an offside. That means that play started 
on the 15-yard line. 

Official paces off 5-yard penalty . . . that 
puts ball on 10-yard line. 

Coach howls insult, “You stink.” “Offi- 
cial . . . kept going for 15 more. He put the 
hail down, turned to the coach and called, 
“How do I smell from here?” 

I’d say he smells like he was five yards 
behind the goal line! 

What does your nose say? 

Jackson Cox 

Fort Worth 

# Obviously our coach had lost his 
notes.— Ed. 



NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

This winter, take the vacation you've 
always promised yourself in the sunny 
Bahamas. Live the easy-going colonial 
way of life in gracious splendor at the 
Emerald Beach Hotel, on the secluded 
Cable Beach oceanfront. 300 rooms. 
Completely air conditioned. Superb pri- 
vate beach and pool. Private pier. All 
water sports. Golf. Entertainment and 
dancing nightly. Only 55 minutes by air 
from Miami. Color folder sent on 
request, or call offices listed below. 

EMERALD BEACH 

HOTEL NASSAU 

Wester T. Keenan, General Manager 

See your Travel Ait., or call Circle 7-7946. New York; 

WHitenell 4-7077 crucaio; Superior I-0470. Cleveland. 

MEltopolilan8-S497.Waahinglon,DC;FRanklin9-7852, Miami 


BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 


BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AKD MOVIE PROIECTORS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 










Pom ol«ng to e friend your enthuii 
fetteal-grewing new mogaiine ihol's 

triple-purpose ceupois bel 
12) for yourself, or 13) lo v 
below and moil todgy 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, n 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED lot 


m for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. America's 
in for the whole fomily lo read. Use the 
0 order 52 wonderful weeks of SI (1) as o gift, 
your present subscription. Fill in the proper spaces 


O The above subscription is for me. Pleose bill me for $7.50 at the seme address. 

0 Star! it new 0 Storl it cl the end of my current subscription 
O The obove subscription is a gift. Pfease biff me for $7.50 at this address: 


(This rale good only for subscriptions sent to continental U.S. and Canoda.) 

$-36) 
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ROBERT F. GOHEEN 

It seems unlikely that Robert Goheen, 
as a member of the Princeton gradu- 
ating class of '40, had any inkling he 
would be kingpin on the campus in less 
than 20 years. Yet this former member 
of Old Nassau’s varsity soccer squad 
{second left, second row) takes over as 
president this June. Dr. Goheen, who 
will be one of the youngest proxies in 
the University history, ha.s been as- 
sistant professor of classics at Prince- 
ton since 1950. In undergraduate days 
he was a keen athlete and president of 
the Intramural Athletic Association. 
Rather of six children, Dr. Goheen now 
devotes many Sundays to coaching a 
group of 9-year-olds in football, plays 
tennis or golf when the weather allows, 
turns to squash when winter sets in. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Barbados! 

Where Harbor Police still wear the picturesque uniforms of Nelson's day! 


Your second tropicnl i)orl on your Mooreimix-k 
Luxury Uruiso to Sontli Ainorica. 

You're on an islatid of brilliant beiielioa... 
einerakl sugar enne ... where young Horatio 
Nelson was based in 17H1-H2. And if ijouve 
never tasted flying lisli — they are delicious! 
Aboard Mooroniiu*k, you’ll Juive the nmrvolou.s 
life which only a sea vacation can deliver! 

Days aboard are exciting — or as relaxing as 
you wisij. You’ll make new friends, have the 
time of your life ... in comi^lete comfort! See 
your travel agent today I 


S.S. AIK; KNTI N a . . . S.S. U K A/II. . . . 38-(lay cruises 
to South America troin 52,110. These 33, OOO-toQ 
liucrssail every tJiree we»*ks from New York to: 
THINIDAO • nvKBAUOS . KAIItA • RlO UK JAAKIKO 
SANTOS ISmn Paulo) • MONTKVIUKO • HI F.NOS AIRKS 





'ROUND WHICH 



KING'S RANSOM 

If you allegiance lo Scotch of 

unexcelled H iiriiith and flavor, the coat 
of arms of King's Hansom (alxne) is 
the standard 'round which you'll rally. 
It's justly tamed “Round the World.” 

BLENOeO SCOTCH WHISHT 94 >ROOF 



COAT OF ARMS 



01.D KENTUCKY TAVERN 

If you hark to the cal! of mellow Bour- 
Ixm flavor, look for the red and white 
C.leumore Di.stillerie.s slueld on Old 
Kentucky Tavern. Bonded or 86 Proof, 
it's fine premium Bourbon — 7 years old. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF BOniED IN-BOND AND 86 PROOF 


DO YOU RALLY? 



HOUSE OF LORDS 

If you’re loyal and true to Scotch that's 
slightly hf’litcr and milder in flavor, the 
House of Ixirds coal of arms (alxwc) 
is the standard you’ll enjoy following. 
It’s a favorite among Britain’s Peers. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 



GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


lENTUCl 



